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June 4th.—A quaint, narrow gate separates Pilgrim Cottage from the old Oxford road at Lower 
Assenden, Henley-on-Thames, where Mr. Cecil Roberts entertained about fifty members of the Book- 
lovers’ Circle. Once two cottages built in the sixteenth century, Pilgrim Cottage, reconstructed into 
a single house, is ideally situated in a natural valley. One door gives access and exit to the house, every 
corner of which has been utilised to afford the maximum of comfort, without changing the original character 
of the building. Oaken rafters, black with age, an open fire-place, with its ingle-nook, and a quaint Dutch 
stove, harmonise with the rich red hangings and with his miniature picture gallery of ancestors. Doors 
have been raised in height, preserving the old beams ; central heating has been inserted, and cunningly 
concealed ; while in the tiny library a coffin chute is one of the chief features. A narrow staircase leads 
to the bedrooms and bath-room—so narrow and twisted is it that no coffin could be carried down it! Where 
there is no distant view of the country round, Mr. Roberts has designed a sliding window in the partition 
between bedroom and corridor, so that the horizon is always visible. At the end of the garden, Mr. Roberts 
has changed the old stable into a garage. This also he has had constructed, without despoiling the old 
architecture of the building. Half hidden among the trees, it has the appearance of a farm-house of Provence 
with its red tiled roof. One section of it makes a perfect sun parlour. The garden itself is spacious; a 
lawn surrounds the house, the borders of which are well filled with colourful and fragrant flowers. There 
is a quiet peacefulness about Pilgrim Cottage, and though the history of the district is fraught with excite- 


ment—the panic-stricken ride of Charles I to safety at Foley Court—one feels that here the past can be 
recaptured, and a past of ease and dignity. 


July 9th.—The Circle visited Hampton Court Palace under the guidance of Mr. T. W. Hill, the Secre- 
tary of the Atheneum. The purpose of the visit was to study the domestic arrangements of this huge 
building, and not to inspect it merely as a museum with a priceless collection of curiosities and pictures. 
By the kindness of the Venerable Dr. W. A. Firminger, the Chaplain of the Palace, admission was granted 
to the Chapel Royal, where a thorough account was given of the part played by the Chapel in the home- 
life of Wolsey and later of Henry VIII. Thereafter only the Tudor portions of the Palace were visited, 
special attention being given to ‘‘ My Lorde Cardinall’s Lodgynges,”’ that is, his private suite of rooms, 
and then the elaborate kitchens and cellars, with some study of the cooking appliances and the need for 
the large staff, seeing that on occasion over a thousand people had to be fed. The party was much interested 
in the extensive wine and beer cellarage, as well as in the methods by which the food after cooking was 
conveyed to the Great Hall for consumption. After tea in the Tilt Yard, the party gathered on the lawn 
in the shade, and Mr. Hill, with his exhaustive knowledge of the history of Hampton Court, gave one of 
the happiest little talks of the present rambling season. The tennis court was then explored, and the 
original game of tennis explained ; a visit to the formally laid out gardens, including the Dutch Garden 
and the flower beds, brought an unusually interesting afternoon to an end. 


Summer Programme 
August.—No Ramble. 


September 24th.—Visit to Stoke Poges, and neighbouring scenes associated with Gray, conducted 
by Mr. Fred A. Turner, F.R.Hist.S., F.S.A.(Scot.). 


October 8th.—Visit to Cowper’s home at Olney, conducted by Mr. E. G. Crowsley. 


Applications for membership of the Circle should be addressed to the Hon. Secretary, Mrs. Sophia 
Hine, 70, Coniston Road, Muswell Hill, N.1o. 


BRIGHTON AND HOVE 


All applications should be made to the Hon. Secretary, Miss Winifred Hurlstone-Jones, 17, Palmeira 
Square, Hove. 
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Notes at Random 


The Fate of Youth—Modern Sculpture and its Meaning— 
Henry James and the Theatre—Two Thrillers 


Last month Mr. Wyndham Lewis issued three books. 
The mere statement of this fact makes the month 
memorable for those who 
read, those who know this 
author as one of the best 
critics and the most brilliant 
satirist of our age. None of 
the books is of course another 
“ Apes of God’’; that could 
only happen once. But he 
has given his admirers for the 
first time in book form his 
play “‘ The Enemy of the 
Stars’’ (10s. 6d.; Desmond 
Harmsworth), which originally 
appeared in 1914, four years 
before his first novel “‘ Tarr.” 
The second book is a travel 
book entitled “ Filibusters 
in Barbary” (12s. 6d.; 
Grayson & Grayson), which, 
as the. publishers remark, will 
form a most excellent intro- 
duction to his work for those 
who are inclined to be afraid 
of him as a “ highbrow.” It 
is a travel book, a record of 
a visit to the Sous. But Mr. 
Lewis cannot help being very 
much himself even here, and 
his descriptions are liberally 
interspersed with his opinions. 
Typically, there is his descrip- 
tion of the well-known per- 
sonality in the film world who 
“had a name—it is a name which 1s ‘ world-famous,” 
which has been bellowed in the ear of the Robot-rabble for 
over a decade. Producer, Director, Author, Continuity- 
man, Supervisor, Star—all rolled into one—he was 
rather unique. But it is a uniqueness in futility. To 
be versatile in a hundred such ways as this is very 
much what it would be to have a ‘ world-wide ’ reputa- 
tion for being able to play ‘God Save the King’ on 
the piccolo, accordion, violin, Jew’s harp, oboe, piano 
and saxophone.” 


Mr. P. Wyndham Lewis. 
Portrait by G. C. Beresford. 


This judgment, seen immediately when one thinks of 
it to be so apt, may serve as an introduction to the 
Wyndham Lewis of ‘‘ Doom 
of Youth”’ (ros. 6d.; Chatto & 
Windus), a book, I think, of 
importance because it shows 
Mr. Wyndham Lewis as a 
critic of society at his best. 
He has the disconcerting 
habit of seeing so much 
further and more surely than 
most. His conclusions when 
they are enunciated appear so 
obvious that one cannot 
imagine why they were not 
seen before (and this surely 
is a test of true vision). The 
main criticism that may be 
levelled at him is that he 
continually underrates the 
stupidity of those he is criti- 
cising and attributes to them 
machiavellian subtlety which 
is altogether beyond their 
power. 


“Doom of Youth” 


His thesis is that youth is 
doomed. By this he means 
that the European conception 
with regard to the leisurely 
growing-up of a human being 
and certain hard and fixed 
ideas of what “ Youth” 
should feel like and behave 
like is doomed. “If affluent, ‘ Youth’ would be 
different (in this way) for a period of anything up to 
twenty-five years—or a quarter of a century. Then 
adult life began. This segregation is at an end. At 
ten to-day the human being is a little ‘ adult.’ ‘ Youth’ 
in the old sense will tend more and more to disappear.” 

Why should this be? The answer according to Mr. 
Wyndham Lewis lies in a consideration of the new 
conditions which the Machine Age has brought about. ~ 
In a sentence, whereas in the past it has been almost an 
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Richard Bedford: Flower. 


From “ The Meaning of Modern Sculpture,” by R. H. Wilenski (Faber & Faber). 


axiom that the older a man gets—and consequently the 
more experience he gains—the more valuable he is and 
therefore the more money he earns, now that his position 
in the economic world is merely that of a machine- 
minder he is worth less and not more the older he 
grows. Consequently old age comes to him at forty and 
youth ends correspondingly earlier. 

This state of affairs has strange repercussions. Mr. 
Wyndham Lewis says the whole of the Press is merely the 
instrument of Big Business and finds in the many and 
constantly recurring articles on the Youth-Age war a 
definite attempt on the part of the large employers of 
labour to inculcate in Youth a contempt of Age and in 
Age a feeling of inferiority, so that the ultimate revision 
of values will be the easier when the time comes for 
putting it generally into effect. 

It is here, it seems to me, that the author over- 


reaches himself by ascribing his own perspicacity to_ 


others. Big Business, if it is the villain of the piece, is 
largely the unconscious villain, and the Youth-Age articles 
which are quoted in the book at some length are much 
more likely to be the invention of some enthusiastic 
journalist, shrewdly divining what the public wants, 
than the deep-laid machinations of capitalistic ogres. 
There is much more in the book, of course, than this 
one aspect of it: (one of the difficulties in reading this 
author is the number of Aunt-Sallies he manages to 
have shies at in the course of one work). “‘ Doom of 
Youth ” on one plane might be called a sequel to “ The 
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Art of Being Ruled” as a contribution to social 
psychology, and there is much healthy scorn for 
certain movements mirrored in popular journalism 
as well as some acid and much deserved criticism 
of some of the younger popular writers of to-day. 
Personally I am glad that he has preserved in book 
form for posterity (for surely posterity will read 
this contemporary social comment on 1932) Miss 
Ethel Mannin’s remark that “ Beverley Nichols 
is one of the few talented young men of to-day 
who can be truthfully described as a ‘lovely 
person.’’’ This sentence seems to me typical of 
any sentence in any article by nearly any writer 
in any cheap newspaper. 

Missing 

Mr. Wyndham Lewis has examined the principle 
of the Youth-Age problem in general, but it must 
not be forgotten that for us it has a particular 
modification. We have heard so much about the 
problem of the Missing Generation that we are 
perhaps a little tired of it. Nevertheless, it is a 
very potent factor in the relations of the young 
and the old to-day. It is partly, of course, that 
youth has lost its natural leaders. That however 
is not the real crux of the matter, for youth always 
has had to find its own leaders from among its own 
ranks. The tragedy of the Missing Generation is 
that the mediators have been lost, those men who 
could explain youth to age and age to youth, 
because they partook of both. Because they are 
removed the tension between the two appears 
greater than it really is. 

There is a great novel waiting to be written on this 
theme. When I saw the description of ‘‘ The Great 
Gulf” by Erich Ebermayer (7s. 6d.; Sidgwick & 
Jackson) I had hopes that this might be the book. 
But those hopes were speedily doomed to disappoint- 
ment. One may however quote from the closing pages 
a sentence or two which epitomise the position: “ You 
must stop thinking of him as an individual, a soldier 
who fell too late in battle, between whom and you 
{indeed all of us) there is a great gulf that cannot be 
bridged. He is just someone, some unknown soldier, 
whom the War overtook all the same. One of those 
thirteen millions of all nations who liedead. Witha smile 
or a curse on their lips they died for something that seems 
to our generation quite futile, but which for that very 
reason seems all the more tremendous and amazing.” 

We have had too many War books already, but we 
still lack a great post-War book on this theme, and it 
can be written only by one of the Missing Generation 
whose sensitiveness has survived the War so that he can 
understand the spirit of youth, and whose memory and 
training have given him a sympathetic insight into age. 


Modern Sculpture 


There is nothing that youth and age quarrel about so 
persistently as art. It is, in fact, almost inevitable 
that what appeals to the former is an anathema to the 
latter. In the matter of poetry it is difficult enough, 
and painting, though easier because we seem to have 
reached a stage of development from beginnings which 
are now admitted, still presents its problems. But 
sculpture is the battle-ground where the fight rages 
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most fiercely. This is due in part to the fact that 
sculpture is so largely a public art, partly because the 
amount of people who can appreciate it is very small 
at any time, and partly because of the enormous academic 
prejudice in favour of Greek models. 
really wishes to appreciate the Moderns and to under- 
stand their aims I recommend whole-heartedly “ The 
Meaning of Modern Sculpture,” by R. H. Wilenski 
(ros. 6d. ; Faber & Faber). 

The first part of the book is devoted to a demolition 
of the Greek prejudice. Here, I think, Mr. Wilenski 
by the sweep of his attack somewhat damages his own 
cause. It is quite true, of course, that most of what 
we admire as Greek is not Greek at all and that nearly 
everything which the academic critics hold up for our 
worship has not been seen by human eye for at least a 
thousand years. The relation which most of the 
existing Greek statues bear to their originals is well 
suggested in this analogy. ‘‘ Let us imagine that a 
series of catastrophes results in the complete destruction 
of all English statues made in the last hundred years ; 
that the bronzes are all melted down and the marbles 
broken to pieces and promiscuously buried. 

“Let us assume that all Epstein’s works have thus 
perished ; that his bronze ‘ Madonna and Child’ has 
been melted down and that a marble copy of it, made 
by a pupil without the aid of any modern reproductive 
machinery, has been broken in pieces and eventually 
buried. Let us imagine that in the year A.D. 4000 
fragments of a statue of a seated woman with an upright 
child between her legs is excavated somewhere ; that 
literary records survive describing a ‘ Britannia and 
the Colonies’ by Sir John Twoshoes, R.A., as ‘A 
woman with an upright child between her legs’ ; 
let us imagine that the excavated fragments when 
assembled, with bits let in, etc., only produce a 
group without heads or legs below the knees. Let 
us then imagine the restorers, the dealers and the 
propagandists for the British prejudice at work on 
the concoction ; let us visualise the ‘ reconstruc- 
tion ’ by Professor A of the great Academician, 
Sir John Twoshoes’ masterpiece, the world-famous 
‘ Britannia and the Colonies,’ completed by the 
brilliant and convincing ideas of Professor B—— 
who inserted a trident in the hand of the child 
‘to explain the awkward position of the arm’ 
and added the helmet on Britannia’s head and the 
shield by her knee on the ‘ evidence of a penny.’ ”’ 

That is, approximately, the relation which the 
“Greek”’ statues we know bear to the genuine 
work of Phidias and Praxiteles. 

The book would have been strengthened if Mr. 
Wilenski had left it at that and also had admitted 
the virtues of the Greeks (even from the point of 
view of the modern sculptor). After all, Gaudier- 
Brzeska, in speaking of the “Victory from 
Samothrace”’ (which admirably illustrates the 
“Britannia and the Colonies ’’ analogy), says in 
one of his letters, ‘‘ the ‘ Victory’ is beautiful, 
not because its silhouette is abominably weak and 
monotonous, but because the masses of which it is 
composed have sufficient truth in theirdispositionto 
give the sensation tomanyrhythms.” Andagainthe 
same sculptor asserts “ that the Greeks were entirely 
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right in balancing the masses, in setting planes and 
rhythm, yes, it was in this their grandeur lay; but 
that they were equally right in form in general, sweet 
lines, suave mouths, little feet, big breasts, no; there 
was their mistake and I see no reason why I should 
adopt such ramblings. I understand beauty in a way 
which I feel to be better than theirs, and history and 
observation convinced me that I am right.” 
“Understanding beauty in a way which is better 
than theirs ” is the whole secret of the modern sculptors 
who owe so much to Gaudier-Brzeska. What that 
vision of beauty is Mr. Wilenski makes admirably clear. 
The main difference between the moderns and their 


predecessors is, in a sentence, that the modern is con- 


cerned with expressing in his sculpture the meaning 
which already resides in the stone whereas the providers 
of academic delights are content to impose on the stone 
a meaning which is not a sculptural meaning at all. 
As defined by Mr. Wilenski, essential sculpture is that 
which has the same kind of meaning as the sphere, 
the cube, and the cylinder; sculptural feeling is the 
appreciation of masses in relation; sculptural ability 
is the defining of those masses by planes, and sculptural 
imagination is the power to organise formal energy in 
symbols for the universal analogy of form.” 

This “‘ universal analogy of form’”’ is the essence of 
the matter. What modern sculpture does is to reveal 
the unity of life. It has seen that “ nature ”’ is not wild 
and rugged, but formal and geometric (the most obvious 
example, which everyone must know, is the patterns of 
snowflakes), that form underlies all human, animal and 
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vegetable life, and 
that it must dis- 
cover and express 


these common 
manifestations. 
The great 


masters have 
known this always, 
but its  implica- 
tions have been 
seldom expressed 
better than by 
Michelangelo when 
he said to Vasari : 
“Tf life gives us 
pleasure, we ought not to expect displeasure from 
death seeing it is made by the hand of the same 
master.” 

As Mr. Wilenski puts it: “ We react with satisfaction 
to works of art which make us realise subconsciously 
that all human, animal and vegetable forms are mani- 
festations of one life.’’ There are few pieces of modern 
sculpture which illustrate this more simply than Richard 
Bedford's ‘‘ Flower ’”’ which is reproduced here. This 
is indeed “ an enlargement of experience by imaginative 


Dr. C. P. Snow. 
Photo by Ramsey & Muspratt. 


organisation of form symbolic of human-animal-vege- 


table life.”’ 


Henry James and the Theatre 


When I picked up “Theatre and Friendship” 
(ros. 6d.; Jonathan Cape), which consists of letters 
from Henry James to Elizabeth Robins, it was to read 
the story of the late nineteenth century stage from 
another angle. One had become so used to the domina- 
tion by Irving and Ellen Terry and the early crusading 
efforts in the cause of intelli- 
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House had been 
visiting both 
England and 
Germany and was 
returning to New 
York on the same 
steamer as 
Elizabeth Robins. 
Miss Robins, who 
had been doing 
great work at 
the Endell Street 
Military Hospital 
and had come to 
admire intensely the 
English character in every grade of society as revealed 
under stress, says of their meeting: ‘‘ I knew no more 
than the infant in the steerage about Colonel House’s war 
views or even his race sympathies. . . . Laccepted it that 
he, naturally, was not going to tell me how he stood re- 
lated to the great struggle. But there was no reason to 
disguise where I stood. I told how I saw, now, that to 
risk wiping out the things that England stood for was 
to risk the best that civilisation had won.” 
That is still true. 


John Buchan. 
Portrait by Howard Coster. 


Two Thrillers 


Two thrillers which I can recommend for holiday 
reading are ‘‘ The Gap in the Curtain,” by John Buchan 
(7s. 6d.; Hodder & Stoughton), and ‘‘ Death Under 
Sail,’ by C. P. Snow (7s. 6d.; Heinemann). John 
Buchan and his method need no introduction ; no one 
can better make the incredible appear possible and 
dress the fantastic in the clothes of everyday life. He 
almost persuades us that it would be possible to read 

a paragraph in The Timesa 


gence of the young Shaw 
that a change would be a 
relief. The book supplies 
this. It shows Henry James 
as an incorrigible lover 
of the theatre which he 
sometimes denounced ; it 
gives a delightful picture 
of Elizabeth Robins, Henry 
James and Lady Bell 
working together in the 
cause of Ibsen. But it 
gives a great deal more. 
It was the latter portions 
of it, after the theatre 
had closed its doors on the 
writers, that I found most 
fascinating—the years of 
the War when Elizabeth 
Robins and Henry James 
were “aliens.” par- 
ticular there is one incident 
which cannot fail to cap- 
ture the imagination of 
the reader. It was in the 
dark days of 1916 when 
the fortunes of the Allies 
were at alowebb. Colonel 
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Bombay Riots.’’ By C. Dennis Pegge. 
Described as ‘‘a film poem,” this experiment is both 


interesting and successful. 


“The Meaning of Modern Sculpture.’’ By R. H. 
Wilenski. ros. 6d. (Faber & Faber.) 


See review in these columns. 
“Doom of Youth.’’ By Wyndham Lewis. ros. 6d. 


See review in these columns. 


“Death in Full Filight.’’ 
7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


An ingenious story with good character drawing. 


year ahead as the five men 
at the house-party did ; 
but he also, and even more 
definitely, makes us certain 
that the knowledge of the 
future gained in this way 
would be of little avail. 
The idea behind the book 
makes it one of the 
cleverest which Mr. Buchan 
has written. 

“ Death Under Sail”’ is 
written by a scientific Don 
at Cambridge and provides, 
as one might expect, an 
excellent example of the 
scientific thrillers worked 
out according to the rules. 
If the reader guesses the 
culprit (which he may) he 
will not guess either the 
motive or the method. In 
fact this book rather bears 
out Mr. Buchan’s theory. 
You may look at the end, 
but you will really be none 
the wiser. 


tos. 6d. 
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KENNETH GRAHAME: An Appreciation 


HE regret that one feels at the death of Kenneth 
Grahame is by no means a purely literary emotion. 
It cannot be claimed that his death leaves a gap in the 
world of letters, for his work was already done, and had 
been done for a long time. Of the three books by which 
he is best known, “ The Golden Age ”’ appeared in 1895, 
“Dream Days” in 1898 and “‘ The Wind in the Wil- 
lows”’ in 1908; and after so long an interval there 
appeared to be no hope of any successors. His place in 
literature had been fixed for twenty years, and nothing 
was likely to alter it. And yet it was impossible to 
hear of his death without sorrow, for he was a writer 
whose personality shone through his books, so that all 
his admirers seemed to know him intimately. To those 
who loved his books he was more of a personal friend 
than a remote literary artist. 

It was this friendliness which gave his books their 
special charm. His studies of children’s adventures 
and day-dreams were written with lively, humorous 
sympathy ; and when, in “ The Wind in the Willows,” 
he took his characters from the world of animals, he 
seemed to bestow on his toads and badgers and moles 
the same friendly understanding that he had given to 
his childish heroes and heroines. His interpretation of 
children’s minds was to some extent idealised, and his 
portraits of children were not so realistic as those which 
Mr. Compton Mackenzie has presented in some of his 
novels. But he was never far from the mark, and he 
was never patronising; and it can be truthfully said 
that all who have read and enjoyed “‘ The Golden Age ” 
and “‘ Dream Days’”’ must have appreciably deepened 
their insight into the way that children think and feel. 

But sympathy and sensibility were not the only 
qualities which account for the popularity of Kenneth 
Grahame. He had a charming literary style and a gay 
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By Edgar Holt 


sense of humour. The fact that he wrote for ‘‘ The 
Yellow Book ”’ may at first seem odd, for his works do 
not reflect the decadence of some of the other con- 
tributors ; but his connection with ‘“‘ The Yellow Book ”’ 
is plainly revealed by the actual quality of his style. 
In “‘ Pagan Papers,”’ which was published in 1893, and 
in his work of the next five years, the literary spirit of 
the nineties is shown in the chiselled prose and the 
constant effort to achieve the mot juste. Almost any 
page of these books could be taken as an example of 
careful and orderly writing, where each word has been 
chosen with deliberate art; and were it not for the 
vivid humanity of his subject-matter the style might 
sometimes strike the reader as being even too ingenious, 

His humour saved him from that charge. The gaiety 
which ran riot in Toad’s adventures in ‘‘ The Wind in 
the Willows’ was more controlled in his earlier work ; 
but it was always close to the surface, and it found full 
expression in such delicious stories as ‘‘ The Burglars,” 
“Sawdust and Sin” and “ The Reluctant Dragon.” 
Few can fail to be stirred by Harold’s moving story of 
the burglars, who “ vanished silently into the laurels, 
with horrid implications’; and one of the remarks 
in ‘The Blue Room”’ lingers pleasantly in the 


_ memory 


““*You can see the house now,’ I remarked presently ; 
‘and that’s Selina, chasing the donkey in the paddock. 
Or is it the donkey chasing Selina ? I can’t quite make out ; 
but it’s them, anyhow.’ ”’ 


A stern critic might complain that no child could ever 
have turned such neat sentences; but the books of 
Kenneth Grahame are not meant to be criticised sternly. 
They are meant to be taken as the revelation of a gay 
and sympathetic personality, and as such they have a 
sure place in English literature. 


SPANISH STORIES 


The Spanish Omnibus. 


With an Introduction by Henri Barbusse. 8s. 6d. net. 
(Eyre & Spottiswoode.) 

A good deal of attention is now being devoted to Spain, 
and fortunately not alone to political matters. Few 
countries in Europe can boast of a finer literary tradition, 
yes even though Professor Unamuno, whom his countrymen 
call the Don Quixote of the twentieth century (or alter- 
natively the Bernard Shaw of Spain), even though this 
elderly humorist, whose owl-like appearance is familiar to 
every Spaniard, has declared that it was Don Quixote 
who created Cervantes, and that if Cervantes came to 
life again he would be met by the cry of Unamuno: ‘“‘ Go 
back to your tomb! Don Quixote does not recognise 
you. He is ours—ours and all Humanity’s.’’ In the 
present collection of short stories there is perhaps little 
which has the supreme value. Here we find no “ Atheist’s 
Mass ’’ to take our breath away, and certainly no ‘‘ Boule 
de Suif.”” But there are various contributions of a very 
high order. Unamuno himself is represented by a sad 
little tale and Pio Baroja, the famous Basque writer, 
gives us an excellent story to illustrate the fanaticism 
of those sturdy mountaineers. He himself, by the way, 
has such a broad-minded view of things that when the 
present reviewer ventured to ask him if the report of his 
excommunication was correct, he answered that he really 
did not know, but he rather believed that the sentence 
had been pronounced. We have in this book a beautiful 
story by Pérez de Ayala, whom it is our joy to have as 
Ambassador in London. ‘ The Assistant Professor ’’ lifts 


a curtain of Spanish life and reveals what few Englishmen 
can have known ; the characters are wonderfully depicted 
and the story tugs at our heartstrings. And it is of course 
delightfully told: after a happy ending there is an addi- 
tional paragraph; the poor old assistant professor has 
been promoted to be professor of five subjects “ of all 
of which his knowledge is mil.’’ His daughter and her 
husband are ‘‘ as happy as people are in the most guile- 
less novels,’’ and the professor himself is very highly 
esteemed by his colleagues ‘‘ who take him for a prodigy 
of learning, because he rarely opens his lips.’’ But in this 
collection we have not only the work of men with whose 
names we have long been familiar. There are others; for 
example, ‘‘ Night of Frost,”’ by Joaquin Anderius, a writer 
who was born in 1890 at Lorca, which is not the place 
to go to if you are fond of seeing the rain fall. This is 
an extremely powerful tale, wherein we are taken to the 
lowest depths of misery. Melchor and Polonia, the parents 
of two children, who would certainly win nothing but 
consolation prizes at a baby show, are freezing in the 
hill-side cabin while their almond trees, on which their 
very life depends, are being ruined by the weather. Utter, 
utter misery—and Melchor (after they have got over the 
fright of believing that Cayetano, the elder boy—and very 
much of a cretin—was dead) merrily suggests that he will 
turn himself into a donkey for the boy’s benefit. Cayetano 
stares stupidly at his mother, but Melchor takes a collar of 
bells, puts it round his neck and gives way to buffooneries. 
With Cayetano on his back he races round the yard. ‘‘ How 
cold it is, Melchor!”’ says his wife. ‘‘ Will the almonds 
have been nipped ?’’ Cayetano’s father kicked up his heels 
as he ran. ‘“‘ Be damned to the almonds! ”’ he cried. 
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TRAVELLERS AND THEIR TALES 
By Basil D. Nicholson 


AMPIER with his dispassionate sketches ; Raleigh 
imposing the vivid colours of his mind on melan- 

choly and unbroken forests; Lawrence compressing a 
torrent of uncouth men and surprising landscapes into 
prose too studied and aware, so that we seem to be 
passing a Queen Anne villa, and suddenly to hear inside 
it the clash of scimitars and a thunder of hooves—these 
three, utterly different in temperament and in their 
place in time, have two things in common—they are 
magnificent travellers and they write magnificent prose. 

It is not accident that a good traveller makes a good 
travel-writer. The travellers’ tale is a by-product of 
life rather than a branch of literature. It must. first 
of all be a luminously plain tale. It may be told with 
a great accent, it may be great literature, but it must 
be passionately objective. “All it exists for,’”’ said 
Matthew Arnold in horror, “ is to get its ends, to make 
its points . . .””. Matthew Arnold called it Corinthian. 
At least he called something very like it—Kinglake’s 
style, the style of the war correspondent—Corinthian. 

But if it has to have a name it can best be called 
“ functional”’ and made, in a word, to take its place 
beside the controls of an aeroplane, the layout of Picca- 
dilly Circus station and the designs of racing-cars and 
motor-ships. The same applies of course to the dispatches 
of generals and the reports of governors. The same 
should, but never does, apply to business letters. They 
are all reminders of a fact that the reader of 
novels, magazines and newspapers easily forgets 
—that words are instruments for conveying 
meaning. 

And where other men’s lives depend on the 
trustworthiness of an account—on its detailed 
fullness as well as on its accuracy as a general 
impression—it naturally bears the mark of all 
sorts of stresses and strains to which prose 
is not normally subjected. It is naturally 
apparent in such a case that abilities rather 
different from those of the novelist or the 
essayist will be called into play. And these 
abilities are very much the same as those 
needed to make a traveller. 

In the first place it is not practice which 
gives the traveller his control over words. 
The map is covered with names of headlands, 
of anchorages and of seamarks which recreate 
in a flash both a place and an occasion. Yet 
these’ places were named, for the most part, by 
illiterate ‘men who half a year before were 
carried, fighting drunk, from the waterside 
taverns of Plymouth or of Bristol aboard an 
ill-found ship. It is not practice which makes 
the traveller a good writer, but more the 
possession of a mind half sensuous and half 
executive—a mind that predicates ability in 
either of these peculiar pursuits. 

It may be objected, with a show of 
evidence, that the prose of action is not 
great prose but ordinary prose invested with 
the glamour of great events, far places or 


quietly heroic men. If we call the prose of action a 
by-product of life we gave a fair idea of just how far 
this objection is true. It depends far more than any 
other prose on reality. It draws its virtue from the 
external world. But to recreate that world, with all 
its sights and sounds, so that other men may trust their 
lives to what is written, is surely no easier than invent- 
ing for yourself some languorous world of liberated 
longings. 

For all that, the traveller and the writer are a little 
like one another—both egotistical and self-absorbed, 
both fumbling through action or expression to define 
something they know they possess, both queerly sensi- 
tive and yet strikingly direct in essentials. Their 
temperaments overlap, but while the traveller rarely 
fails as a writer (so long as he goes on travelling), the 
writer often lacks the personal quality and the ruthless- 
ness to himself and others that make a good traveller. 

The traveller pays for this realism by being a very 
limited writer. He is limited, in the first place, to 
objective description. Because his subject calls for 
objective description you may overlook this limitation ; 
you may think that he could create character, chisel 
out dramatically competent dialogue, exploit pathos 
and depict the individual apart from his circumstances, 

But, on analysis, the nature of his descriptive success 
is seen to make any other impossible to him. Only 


Sir Walter Raleigh 
(By Zuccherl) 


From “ Sir Walter Raleigh,” by Milton Waldman (John Lane). 
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those aspects of character that affect competence, and 
therefore may influence action, seem within his scope 
—ambition, popularity, cowardice and so forth. 

Even in describing landscapes he can only readily 
describe them in relation to action. These barren hill- 
sides would never support settlers, but how splendid a 
site for a fortress is that dominating bluff ! 

He marches on his E] Dorados with armed men. 
He sets outposts at night. His are no innocently 
Fortunate Isles, no cinema-countries of padded causality 
and Everything’s Rosie. The inhabitants, it is true, 
are rich and happy. But he will soon put a stop to that. 

The traveller, because his talent is so concrete and 
objective, is a good talker without the technique of 
either the orator or the conversationalist. Unlike other 
classes of talkers and writers, he has something to say 
and, when he has said it all, he stops. He does not 
introduce his narrative before he comes to it, or sum- 
marise it at its close. You cannot explain yourself to 
a desert or write the synopsis of a mountain-range. He 
has forgotten the tricks of manceuvring for sympathy 
because he deals normally with aspects of reality that 
have none to give him. He is content therefore to re- 
create a series of incidents strung together on a thread 
of action, to start at the beginning of action and to 
conclude at its ending—an unusual time, you will admit, 
for any speaker to conclude. 

It is the man of action—and great travellers are pre- 
eminent among men of action—whose concrete objec- 
tivity best bears the strain of broadcast speeches. The 
exaggerated earnestness of the politician, the emo- 
tionalised arguments of the preacher, that cannot by 
their nature provoke a definite pictorial clarity, depend 
largely upon times and places and personalities for their 
full effect. 

But a few sentences of Mr. Bertram Thomas, or of 
the makers of record-breaking flights, can leak out of a 
box-lid full of wire lying forgotten in a corner towards 
nightfall, and create at once a clear and concrete picture 
that no chosen time or calculated place could strengthen. 
Their speeches are a running commentary, with all the 
detailed reality that makes running commentary so 
exciting—so much the most original contribution of 
broadcasting to the arts of comment and description— 
and yet they have not had to sacrifice, as the running 
commentary has, proportion and detachment in the 
interests of getting the facts red-hot. 

The traveller of course is not a tourist. 


He goes to 
places. 


He does not pay to be taken there. It is 
difficult, with conducted tours to the Antarctic and to 
Spitzbergen, not to be just taken where you want to go. 
It involves either ignoring the resources of civilisation, 
or else going to those few remaining parts of the world 
where the standards of Cheltenham and Kelvinside have 
not yet penetrated. 

But the traveller need not quite be an_ explorer. 
The explorer, to deserve the title, needs to have scientific 
intentions and to travel mainly to exploit them. What 
the traveller wants is his own business, although he 
has usually either an excuse or a reason for going where 
he does. 

A life of action produces a state of mind perhaps 
normal in Elizabethan times, but rare in this. 
attractive state of mind. 


It is an 
For there is a kind of piety, 
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“ Aircraftsman Shaw” in “ Scruff Order.”’ 
(Copyright.) 
From “ Lawrence and the Arabs,” by Robert Graves (Jonathan Cape). 


or perhaps humility, which is the fruit of hardship 
played as a game or endured as necessary to a larger 
purpose—a quiet ability to face reality as an equal 
rather than to evade it with resentment as though it 
were an unjust employer. It is this piety that makes 
men of action the most attractive of all speakers and, 
over a limited area, the best of all writers. It is this 
piety which makes Cesar’s prose, to modern ears, so 
much more attractive than Cicero’s, and Abraham 
Lincoln’s so much better that Jeremy Taylor’s. 

Nor is it only a matter of modern preference. For 
the tests of time and practice, which cruelly expose the 
tricks of insincere oratory, allow the man of action 
speaking on his own subject to pass triumphantly 
unscathed. 


A TOWER OF SKULLS. By Gerald Reitlinger. 18s. 
(Duckworth.) 

This is an account of travel in Persia and Turkish 
Armenia in the winter and spring of 1930-31. Mr. Reitlinger 
is an archeologist, and there is a great deal to interest an 
archeologist in this part of the world, so he may be excused 
on that score, and save himself from being classed with 


net. 


_ that growing host of young men who visit the lesser known 


and less attractive parts of the earth’s surface for no other 
reason than to write a book about it afterwards. How- 
ever a very small proportion of his book is concerned with 
archeology, and need in no way deter the potential reader, 
consisting as it does of pleasant interludes of rest and 
conjecture in the quite appalling story of miseries and 
horrors which is its chief concern. So vivid are the 
author’s descriptions of every sort of discomfort and 
obstruction and petty tyranny that are the inevitable lot 
of a traveller in these parts, that one’s feelings on closing 
the book are very akin to those felt on finishing a war novel. 
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GEORGE BERNARD SHAW AS MUSICAL CRITIC 
By Ralph Hill 


Music, at one and the same time the queen and the 
Cinderella of the arts, is the most difficult subject to 
write about intelligently and to some purpose. The 
successful critic has to steer a safe course along a narrow 
channel bounded on one side by the barren and jagged 
rocks of pedantry and empty technical jargon, and on the 
other by the dangerous quicksands of “‘ poetic ’’ interpre- 
tation and sentimental moonshine. 

The hidebound critic who estimates the value of a work 
in exact proportion to its adherence to academic formule 
has become a notable character throughout the history of 
music, but despite his laboured and unimaginative work 
he is infinitely superior and preferable to the new school 
of “literary ’’ musical critics who consider technical 
ignorance a virtue, and a talent for assimilating the sensuous 
sounds of music their only necessary qualification. Now, 
it should be obvious to every intelligent person that since 
musical esthetic is to a great extent based on a very 
elaborate and complex technique requiring many years of 
hard study for a musician to master, however gifted he 
may be, the critic must ipso facto have a certain working 
knowledge of this technique of his or else his valuations 
can be nothing more than an expression of subjective emo- 
tional reactions which vary according to the individual. 
This style of writing is pure autobiography and must be 
judged as such from a literary standpoint, since it has no 
more value as criticism that Keats's ‘‘ I stood tiptoe upon 
a little hill’’ has as a contribution to botanical research. 

George Bernard Shaw was the ideal musical critic: he 
chose a nicely calculated middle course between pedantry 
and moonshine, and his collected writings under the 
title of ‘‘ Music in London: 18 90-1894’’ (Constable; in 
three volumes, price 6s. each) show that he has only one 
equal in contemporary musical criticism, namely Mr. 
Ernest Newman. The rest, with one or two exceptions, 
are nowhere. Unfortunately for music, Shaw was a critic 
for only six years; first on The Star, contributing weekly 
articles under the pseudonym of ‘‘ Cornetto di Bassetto”’ 
during the years 1888-1890, and then on The World, an 
advanced weekly review of politics, literature and art, to 
which he contributed a weekly feuilleton during the years 
1890-1894. Although the latter were written so long ago 
{when Wagner and Brahms were ‘“‘ modern,’’ César Franck, 
Strauss, Debussy and Elgar unknown; and the music of 
Tschaikovsky and Puccini just beginning to be heard) 
and are devoted almost entirely to the usual round of 
concerts and recitals, they are as fresh and interesting 
to-day as they were forty years ago. Shaw brought to 
his profession not only a keen judgment and brilliant wit, 
but a wide knowledge and understanding of music and 
its technique together with the resources of a remarkable 
scholarship in most other directions. If we add to this 
Shaw’s natural literary genius we have a critic whose 
qualifications were as unique as his powers were remarkable. 

“Is it possible,”’ says Mr. Edwin Evans, “ to envisage 
a work of art in complete detachment from all considera- 
tions arising from its, and from the critic’s, period, en- 
vironment and personal idiosyncrasies ?’’ Certainly not ; 
pure objectivity is just as much an impossible ideal as 
pure subjectivity is a perverted one. The highest form of 
criticism is both subjective and objective in method and 
aim, and to this the work of Bernard Shaw is an eloquent 
testimony. Shaw defines the philosophic principles of 
criticism in the following admirable lines: ‘‘ He (the 
critic) should not know anybody: his hand should be 
against every man’s, and every man’s hand against his. 
Artists insatiable by the richest and most frequent doses 
of praise ; entrepreneurs greedy for advertisement ; people 
without reputations who want to beg or buy them ready 
made; the rivals of the praised; the friends, relatives, 
partisans, and patrons of the damned: all these have 
their grudge against the unlucky Minos of the stalls, who 
s himself criticised in the most absurd fashion. 


““ People have pointed out personal feeling in my notices 
as if they were accusing me of a misdemeanour, not knowing 
that a criticism written without personal feeling is not 
worth reading. It is the capacity for making good or bad 
art a personal matter that makes a man a critic. The 
artist who accounts for my disparagement by alleging 
personal animosity on my part is quite right : when people 
do less than their best, and do that less at once badly and 
self-complacently, I hate them, loathe them, detest them, 
long to tear them limb from limb and strew them in gobbets 
about the stage or platform. . . . 

“In the same way, really fine artists inspire me with 
the warmest personal regard, which I gratify in writing 
my notices without the smallest reference to such monstrous 
conceits as justice, impartiality, and the rest of the ideals. 
When my critical mood is at its height, personal feeling 
is not the word: it is passion: the passion for artistic 
perfection—for the noblest beauty of sound, sight and 
action—that rages in me. Let all young artists look to it, 
and pay no heed to the idiots who declare that criticism 
should be free from personal feeling. The true critic, I 
repeat, is the man who becomes your personal enemy on 
the sole provocation of a bad performance, and will only 
be appeased by good performances.’’ As regards im- 
partiality, Shaw also points out that ‘‘ no man sensitive 
enough to be worth his salt as a critic could for years 
wield a pen which, from the nature of his occupation is 
scratching somebody’s nerves at every stroke, without 
becoming conscious of how monstrously indefensible the 
superhuman attitude of impartiality is for him.” 

The pedant in criticism, composition, or teaching is ana- 
thematoShaw. He has no time to waste on the programme 
annotator who is responsible for ‘‘ those vivid emotions 
which the public derive from descriptions of ‘‘ postludes 
brought to a close on a pedal of A, the cadence being 
retarded by four chords forming an arpeggio of a diminished 
seventh, each grade serving as tonic for a perfect chord ”’! 
And as for composers and teachers, well: ‘‘ People would 
compose music skilfully enough if only there were no 
professors in the world. Literature is six times as difficult 
an art technically as composition: yet who ever dreams 
of going to a professor to learn how to write? . . . The 
fact is there are no rules, and there never were any rules, 
and there never will be any rules of musical composition 
except rules of thumb; and thumbs vary in length, like 
ears. Doubtless it is bold of me to differ from such great 
musicians as Albrechtsberger, Marburg, Kiel, Richter, 
Ouseley, and Macfarren as against such notoriously licen- 
tious musical anarchists as Bach, Handel, Hadyn, Mozart, 
Beethoven and Wagner ; but the fact is, I prefer the music 
of these insubordinate persons... .’’ While there is a 
great deal of truth in what Shaw says here, at the same 
time he is inclined to exaggerate immoderately. Certainly 
no one could teach an aspiring author how to write a 
“ Saint Joan,”’ but even Shaw had to be taught his alphabet 
and a few elementary “‘ rules ’’ of grammatical construction ; 
and that is all the teaching of composition really amounts 
to. All the great composers Shaw mentions had to com- 
pose by rote at first and even when their creative genius 
had matured, they continued to make use of these rules, 
or conventions, if you like, for as long as they suited their 
purpose. Then they set up new conventions which in 
turn were used or discarded by their successors. 

Shaw’s insistence on the necessity of personal bias in 
criticism ties our hands from launching any attack on his 
maltreatment of Brahms, since he shows complete inability 
to understand and appreciate this composer’s music. At 
the best he considers Brahms a composer of pretty trifles, 
and at his worst, which represents ninety per cent. of his 
output, ‘‘ his extraordinary mechanical power of turning 
out the most ponderous description of music positively 
by tons, and the stupendous seriousness with which he 
takes this gift, are unrestrained by any consciousness on 
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his part of the commonplaceness of his ideas, which makes 
his tone poetry all but worthless, or of the lack of con- 
structive capacity which makes his ‘absolute music’ 
incoherent.’”” Some time after this outburst Shaw was 
requested to give his opinion of Brahms’s “ new ”’ Clarinet 
Quintet, but he did not hear the performance in question, 
as ‘‘ Messrs. Chappell, probably knowing that I am not to 
be trusted on the subject of Brahms, forbore to invite 
me on the occasions of its performance ; and I was quite 
content to know nothing of the important event in pro- 
gress. If there is one thing of which I am more convinced 
than another it is the worthlessness of criticisms that have 
dislike at the back of them [italics mine]. Now I do not 
exactly dislike Brahms; but I can never quite get over 
that confounded Requiem of his. Therefore, I am not 
going to meet the quintet half-way. It will come to me 
some day, I have no doubt; and I shall do my best to 
make it prove the validity of the estimate of Brahms as 
a serious composer which I have so often expressed. Until 
then, why should we molest one another?” This is the 
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one and only important instance where Shaw seems to 
have shot wide of the mark, and his confession of prejudice 
is conclusive proof that a strong aversion will invariably 
triumph over reason and detachment in musical criticism 
as in any other branch of human thought. 

In these three volumes Shaw shows an exceptional 
understanding of the executive side of music, and his 
discussions of the merits and demerits of such artists as 
Paderewski, Sarasate, Ysaye, Richter, Henschel, the de 
Reszkes, Albani, Santley, Melba and a hundred other famous 
artists of the time is only surpassed by his amazing know- 
ledge of the scores of the music they played and sung. 
Included in ‘‘ Pen Portraits and Reviews ”’ (6s. ; Constable) 
there is a splendid essay on Sir George Grove which 
originally appeared in the Saturday Review (1896), and a 
model essay on Beethoven written for the plain man and 
published in the Radio Times (1927). One omission how- 
ever is regrettable, and that is the absence of Shaw’s fine 
tribute to Elgar, which was published in the first number 
of Music and Letters (1920). 


BOOKS WE HAVE NEVER READ 


Confessions of an Omnivorous Reader 


By Elyn Walshe 


lf the truth were known, I believe that in the reading ~ 


of every lover of literature there are strange lacune—books 
which everyone must read, and which nevertheless have 
not been read. There are two causes for this: there are 
the books which one simply cannot read by reason of some 
personal idiosyncrasy, and there are other books which, 
by some strange unaccountable chance, have not come 
one’s way. 

The first class of books would throw some light on 
temperament and character, modified however by changes 
in fashion. There is the case of Dickens; it is taken for 
granted that everyone knows Dickens. Allusions to his 
characters, quotations from Dickens are in every book and 
newspaper. But few people read him now, and there were 
always people, generally women, who did not care for him. 
They were women who had not read him in childhood—the 
best time for Dickens. The people who “ cannot ”’ read 
Scott’s novels are a vast multitude, and there are nearly 
as many who “‘cannot’”’ read ‘“ The Cloister and the 
Hearth,” and this is usually because they have not perse- 
vered beyond the first fifty pages. Once persuaded to 
continue beyond this point, they succumb to its charm. 

But more interesting are the books which everyone ought 
to read, but which have been missed out, not from taste 
but from lack of opportunity. It is extraordinary to 
reflect that one who has from early youth read essays from 


choice, has not yet read ‘‘ The Essays of Elia.’’ Bacon’s 
Essays, yes; three times at least, and some essays over and 
over again. ‘‘Of Friendship,” ‘‘ Of a Garden’”’ are ever 


present satisfactions. Addison, Hazlitt, Johnson, Macaulay 
and of French and modern English essayists a satisfactory 
total; but not Elia. It would be hard to explain why 
this has happened. There was no copy in the childhood’s 
home, which had such a plentiful supply of other collec- 
tions of essays; the work was not included in the school 
literature courses ; it was not received as a present by one 
who early in life was given the “‘ Religio Medici,’’ cherished 
for its binding, but one of the books which one “‘ cannot ”’ 
read. 

It was Lord Birkenhead’s ‘‘ Hundred Best Essays”’ 
which first drew attention to this strange gap. There is 
of course an essay of Lamb’s in this collection, but it was 
not read, because there came to the reader the sudden 
sense of loss; the revelation of a blank space in one’s 


experience, and the instant resolve to make it good forth- 
with. 


But this was not so easy. No one in the village could 
find a copy of the work, which everyone claimed to have, 
and to have read in early youth. It was here; it had 
been handed over to a nephew who was “ taking ’’ it at 
school. So-and-so has a great library; he must have 
a copy; why not ask him? But he had it no longer, 
evidently viewing it as a school book, like his Cesar and 
Euclid, to be lost, given away, or, if possible, sold as soon 
as school days were over. A third acquaintance made a 
vague allusion to the coming Christmas, and one had hopes 
of an inexpensive copy in one’s stocking. But they faded 
away, and so did one’s intention to read the work, until one 
day when the family were making out a library list, and one 
said: ‘‘ What about the ‘ Essays of Elia’? You want 
to read them; why not put them on the list ?’”’ So it 
was done, but the library evidently took it to be a joke 
in poor taste, for the work was never forthcoming. 

Evidently I am not destined to read ‘‘ The Essays of 
Elia.’”” But what about Gibbon’s ‘‘ Decline and Fall’”’ ? 
Our interest in Roman history used to be great, and in- 
cluded even Mommsen ; but I have never lived in a house- 
hold where Gibbon’s work was available, and it is not one 
which can be borrowed from a library and skimmed 
through. Nor is Motley’s ‘‘ Rise of the Dutch Republic,” 
nor Prescott’s works, all of which I think (in the absence 
of exact information) I should like to read. 

One of the books I thought I should like to read, and 
essayed without success, was ‘‘ Paul et Virginie,’’ and 
another was “‘ The Heir of Redclyffe.’’ But there is no 
book which I regret so much as ‘‘ The Essays of Elia.’’ All 
modern children have read it (or say they have—at school), 
and one can hardly read any modern essayist without 
being perplexed and baffled by allusions to Lamb. Why 
then do I not make the plunge, and lay out a couple of 
shillings on the “ slim volume ’’ which accompanies every 
literary young man on his walking tour? I do not know, 
but there is a superstitious feeling that it would be to 
tempt fate. It is not to be. 

The sense of shame would be greatly assuaged if some 
eminent men of letters would make candid confession of 
the most famous work which they ought to have read and 
have not. Have they all read all of Scott? The frank 
admissions of Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch and other great 
critics would be very solacing, but would probably bolster 
up the superstition which prevents me from taking the 
obvious steps to remedy my ignorance. 
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XIX—GRAZIA DELEDDA 
By Mary Fraser 


Early years spent in Sardinia—that rugged island where 
the vendetta still holds sway and the family feud is a 
legacy from generation to generation—could not fail to 
leave an indelible impress upon a young and sensitive mind. 
Steeped in the folk-lore of her country, a passionate lover 
of its savage beauty, Grazia Deledda, whose novels have 
won for her world-wide fame and the honour of the Nobel 
Prize for literature, required only to draw upon her own 
reminiscences in order to mirror for us the whole life of a 
people. 

Born at Nuora, she did not leave Sardinia until her 
twenty-third year, when she 
married. Asachild she attended 
the elementary school, sharing 
the life of the village, using the 
dialect, as did all those sur- 
rounding her, in the intimate 
domestic circle. Her own home 
however was a spacious dwell- 
ing; her father, a man of wide 
culture and generous instincts, 
exercised the traditional Sar- 
dinian hospitality. Esteemed 
by all who knew him, his door 
was never closed to any who 
sought his advice and counsel. 
They came, these men and 
women, from the more distant 
mountain villages, strange pic- 
turesque, majestic figures, wear- 
ing the costume of the country ; 
dignified in bearing, slow of 
speech, their eyes alone betrayed 
the passion seething within. 
Those were strange stories to 
which the little Grazia listened, 
seated by the great stove, 
bathed in its warmth and glow ; 
tales of ancient wrongs too 
keenly remembered, of vengeance 
plotted and achieved, of wild 
love and wilder hate—all this 
intermingled with the painful 
recitation of small disappoint- 
ments and disasters of everyday: the failure of the olive 
crop, the straying of cattle, the wail of the poacher, who 
regards the wild creatures of the country-side as his 
natural prey. 

The seed scattered thus carelessly fell on fruitful soil. 
A child’s imagination was stirred; words flung to the 
winds were caught and held by a retentive memory; an 
artist was born. 

Not at once did the idea of putting her thoughts on 
paper come to her. Reading was her early delight. Metas- 
tasio, Goldoni, Tasso, the Iliad were all available in a 
library inherited from an old uncle, a priest; Sir Walter 
Scott and the elder Dumas in translation; over the study 
of an antique illustrated Bible she would spend long, 
thoughtful hours, and this absorption and accurate know- 
ledge of sacred lore was to colour all her subsequent work. 

Secretly she began to write, spending long hours in her 
room, filling page after page of the traditional copy-book 
with impressions of things seen and heard. Gradually 
these sketches of local life and character took form and 
shape and, in her early teens, she became an assiduous 
contributor to the artistic reviews published at Sassari 
and Cagliari. La Vita Sarda and Sardegna Artistica, 
ignorant of her youth, welcomed her collaboration ; her 
name became known in the district, and she obtained local 
fame, or perhaps it would be more accurate to state local 
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notoriety, for certainly in these years she experienced the 
discipline of adverse criticism. Becoming more ambitious, 
straining her eyes towards the mainland known in all 
her books and throughout Sardinia as the ‘“‘ continente,”’ 
where life offered wider opportunity, she wrote her first 
story. It appeared in a fashion magazine, sandwiched 
in between advertisements of sleeves and corsets; and at 
seventeen years of age she published her first novel, ‘‘ Fior 
di Sardegna,’”’ with Perino, of Rome. Publication being 
assured she wrote steadily, and success came three years 
later with the appearance of ‘“‘ Anime Oneste.’”’ The book 
made some stir, honoured as it 
was by a preface from the pen 
of that caustic critic, Ruggero 
Bonghi, so sparing in his praise 
of contemporary writers, the 
avowed enemy of the novelist 
of the too facile pen. The old 
man, then approaching the end 
of his career, did not hesitate in 
his welcome to the young girl 
who had chosen the novel as her 
medium of expression. ‘‘ What 
shall I call you?” he wrote. 
““Tdealist, materialist, realist ? 
I cannot determine. I only 
know that you -have given us a 
. book worthy of all praise, dis- 
tinguished in style, void of the 
mannerisms masquerading as 
fine art.’ ”’ 

Reading the book to-day, we 
must approve his verdict. The 
story, in common with ll 
works of sincerity, carries no 
date; its charm is as potent 
to-day as when it was written. 
A simple story, simply told, it 
sets before us the daily life of a 
Sardinian landlord who is less 
than a noble and more than a 
peasant. We see him in his 
office, conducting the affairs of 
his property, and in his home sur- 

rounded by sons and daughters, dowered with beauty and 
cursed with temperament ; we watch this family grow to 
maturity and fail or triumph in their encounter with life. 
Ageless figures ; a strangely mature work for a young girl 
of twenty. 

Stepping thus felicitously into the library arena and 
assured of her readers, Grazia Déledda proceeded to limn 
for us a series of portraits. She wielded a vigorous brush, 
splashing her colours upon the canvas, showing a complete 
mastery of the technique of chiaroscuro; for her high 
lights she has the delight of her creatures in the world 
about them, a world of colour and fragrance, of brilliant 
sunshine, of granite-like mountain peaks and rushing 
mountain streams; for her shadows, storm and tempest, 
passion fostered by solitude, the torment of the man 
scarcely higher in the scale than the brute. 

In 1903 she published that arresting, vivid piece of 
work, ‘‘ Elias Portolu,’’ the story of the man who has 
sinned and repented, and is doomed to sin again. In this 
book the characters stand out in high relief, as if cut from 
that hill-side of rock and boulder where they have built 
their home and where unceasingly they labour, on an un- 
fertile plain, to wrest a living from the soil. 

A year later ‘“‘ Cenere’’ was written. The somewhat 
sordid story of a deserted infant, it is redeemed by the 
nobility of the youth grown to manhood who never falters 
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in his determination to find his mother. Educated by a 
benefactor, he is strong enough to endure the charge of 
ingratitude when, on the eve of his marriage with the rich 
man’s daughter, he learns that his mother, whom he has 
now found, will not be admitted to his home. Grazia 
Deledda is never sentimentally kind to her puppets; not 
for her the device of opportune disaster in order to 
remove some obstacle in the path to happiness. Sin 
brings its own chastisement. The unfortunate Oli meets 
her appointed end. Her son goes his lonely way. Thus 
does the author proclaim her own belief. The Way of the 
Cross is the Way of Life. 

Other works followed in succeeding years. ‘‘ I Giochi 
della Vita’’ (1905), ‘‘ Nostalgie’’ (of which a new edition 
was published in 1911 by Treves, of Milan), ‘“‘ Il Nonno”’ 
(1907), ‘ L’Edera (1908). “‘ Il Nostro Padrone ’’ was pub- 
lished directly by Treves in 1909. 
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sits by the hearth semi-paralysed, ruling relentlessly by 
the mere power of will. All defer to her; none would 
engage in any undertaking without consultation with her. 
The setting of the drama—for drama it is—is the living- 
room of her house; all action takes place here, every 
character in turn explaining themselves to that immobile, 
taciturn figure in the arm-chair. Though the story’s action 
is concentrated within the wlls of this room, we are tensely 
conscious of the world outside. 

Following this book came some stern, harsh studies. 
‘Il Dio dei Viventi’’ portrays a man tormented by his 
conscience; there is no love romance here; we are shown 
that superstitious terror which with so many Italians takes 
the place of religion. ‘“‘ La Fuga in Egitto,’’ a modern 
version of the Bible story, told with all the author’s usual 
skill, is somewhat overloaded with detail, and the subiect 

is not to everyone's taste. 


In 1911 came “ Nel Deserto,”’ 
the first novel to show us 
a woman, and a young woman, 
holding the centre of the stage. 
Here the scene is laid for the 
greater part in Rome; the desert 
is not, as one would suppose, 
the Sardinian solitude, but the 
crowded, over-populated city. 
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Other Italian Writers dealt with in this 
series have been: 


GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO. 


By Alfred Wareing. 


In 1926 came the gift of the 
Nobel prize. It was bestowed 
for the writer’s life-work, this 
panorama of Sardinian peasant 
life so nobly presented to the 
reader. Clarity of thought and 
of expression distinguishes every 
book. Toquote the late Arnold 
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From first page to the last our 
sympathies are held by Lia, the woman stretching out her 
arms towards Love and finding only Duty. 

In ‘“‘Colombi e Sparvieri’’ we are again in Sardinia, 
following the fortunes of Jorgy Nieddu, the victim of ven- 
detta. 
none to tend him, pursued through no fault of his own by 
hatred and malice. A terrible story; yet, we feel, true. The 
same can be said of ‘‘ Canne al Vento,”’ with its dominating 
character of Efix, the devoted servant of the ladies Pintor, 
whose only inheritance is a devastated property, a great 
house falling to ruin. How grimly he stalks through the 
pages, not even shrinking from crime in order to protect 
his beloved charges. They for the most part seem un- 
conscious of his sacrifice, taking his devotion as a mere 
matter of course. : 

Grazia Deledda cannot be said to be a feminist ; her 
women are never leaders. ‘‘ Le Colpe altrui’’ (1914) is 
chiefly distinguished for its portrait of Para Zironi, the 
old priest from the half ruined mountain sanctuary, who 
carries away in his bundle the sins of his flock, after con- 
fession. A beautiful piece of character drawing. As he 
passes, stepping lightly with his sandalled feet, we sense 
the very spirit of benediction. 

In 1918, with the ‘“‘ Incendio nell Oliveto,” the author 
returned to her presentation of family life. This time it 
is the grandmother who dominates the scene. There she 
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Bennett: ‘‘there is no slack- 
ing’’; we are spared intermin- 
able analysis, the psychology is the psychology of action, 
the dialogue is crisp, the characters explain themselves. 
It is a strange blossoming of a remarkable talent, a 
veritable flower of the soil. 

To-day Sighora Deledda lives in a charming villa in the 
Nomentano quarter in Rome, which she purchased with 
the proceeds of her literary work, which has now become 
a valuable property. Here she has spent years of inde- 
fatigable industry, here her sons have grown to manhood, 
and here with charming hospitality she receives the few 
friends who insist upon intruding upon her hermit-like 
seclusion. It is not Rome that you see here, but Sardinia, 
for her pictures are the work of Sardinian artists; her 
furniture—the massive centre-table in her salon, the 
great settee, her own special arm-chair, heavy pieces 
—have all been fashioned by Sardinian craftsmen. It 
is a masculine room, the home of a student and a 
philosopher. 

Withdrawn from society, Grazia Deledda, principally 
occupied with the fulfilment of her numerous literary 
engagements, still finds time to keep abreast of the litera- 
ture of other countries. She has followed, in translation, 
the work of our younger women writers, finding the short 
stories of Katherine Mansfield and the novels, if novels they 
are, of Virginia Woolf and the books of Victoria Sackville- 
West entirely to her taste. 
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E. M. DELAFIELD 
By Robert 


The publication of Miss E. M. Delafield’s latest novel, 
‘““Thank Heaven Fasting,’ affords a welcome pretext 
briefly to review a range of achievements placing this author 
among the most accomplished fiction-writers of our time. 
Although the present survey is necessarily confined to 
aspects of Miss Delafield’s art as revealed through her 
novels, readers will recall for themselves the exceptional 
talent illuminating numerous short stories from her pen, no 
less than dramatic capabilities ensuring unqualified success 
for that delightful comedy, ‘‘ To See Ourselves,’’ produced 
at the Ambassadors Theatre in December, 1929. 

When “ Zella Sees Herself’? appeared in 1917, Miss 
Delafield was immediately acclaimed for those powers of 
witty and devastating portraiture with which to-day she 
is extensively associated. It is a misfortune, perhaps, that 
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critics have too often expected her to preserve a similar 
vein throughout the score of novels written since that date. 
As a satirist Miss Delafield has eminent gifts, but she may 
be credited, on the evidence of more recent volumes, with 
the increasing realisation that among aspects of life meriting 
discussion, some, at any rate, scarcely invite treatment in 
satirical terms. She is, for that matter, too fine an artist 
to acquiesce in infinite repetition of an early success. 
To dissuade admirers from their irrational clamour for an 
endless sequence of novels designed simply to reproduce, 
with slight variations, the entertainment of ‘‘ Zella,’’ must 
have been a delicate task; yet Miss Delafield, while sub- 
mitting her style and subject-matter to stricter discipline, 
has contrived not only to retain but vastly to enlarge her 
public. 
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‘** Zella,” ‘‘ The War-Workers’’ and, to some extent, 
“ The Pelicans ”’ are all illustrative of experiences common 
to those whose instinct for self-dramatisation, or insincere 
conformity to type, outruns not only discretion but intel- 
lectual honesty. Selecting theses so various as conversion 
to Roman Catholicism and the exploitation of feminine 
tendencies to revere personalities above abstract values, 
Miss Delafield postulates ‘‘ What is Truth ? ” as a question 
to be answered in the light of disasters and exposures in- 
separable from attempts to shirk this vital (if not always 
agreeable) issue. She never falsifies conclusions to secure 
the dubious advantage of a ‘“‘ happy ending,’’ but neither 
are we vexed with those totally negative findings which can 
banish so successfully every vestige of interest from the 
problem discussed. Her most derided characters are, as 
a rule, less bad than sorely exercised in consistent preserva- 
tion of their self-appointed pose. Miss Delafield knows 
them sufficiently to admit cool pity for such foolishness even 
while stripping, with consummate skill, the masks which 
they struggle so vainly to retain. 

If the caustic ridicule enlivening many pages in these 
and other early novels seems on occasion too carefully 
underlined, the apposite nature of Miss Delafield’s shrewd 
commentaries upon human frailties invites little dispute. 
Her characters, as we are constantly reminded, often 
represent types to be scarified but, with few exceptions, 
the author further persuades us to their existence as living 
people. The reality of Mrs. Lloyd-Evans in “ Zella,”’ of 
Charmian Vivian in ‘‘ The War-Workers ’’ and Nina Sever- 
ing in ‘‘ The Pelicans’’ remains with us long after the 
book is closed. There may be at times excessive anxiety 
to reinforce dialogue by emphasis upon satirical implica- 
tions quite evident to the reader; yet Miss Delafield’s 
insight can reach beyond scorn to accurately placed 
sympathy, and at the great moments her touch is unerring. 

Few writers surpass her ability to strike in a sentence 
the key-note of minor characters. One example, from 
“The Pelicans,’’ must suffice : 

Miss Blandflower belonged to that numerous and mis- 
taken class of person which supposes the art of witty 
conversation to lie in the frequent quotation of well-known 
tags, and the humorously-intended mispronunciation of the 
more ordinary words of the English language.” 

If disproportionate space seems to have been given to 
discussion of the novels so far mentioned, it is because they 
epitomise the technical and philosophical address dominat- 
ing their immediate successors. ‘‘ Consequences’’ deals 
with the perplexities of a Roman Catholic convert who 
becomes a nun, but renounces her vows after ten years, 
to meet, in a strangely altered world, bewilderment finally 
driving her to suicide. Neither this volume nor, one must 
add, ‘‘ Tension ’’ and “‘ The Heel of Achilles ’’ show quite 
the expected advance upon Miss Delafield’s brilliant 
apprenticeship, though ‘‘ Humbug ”’ and The Optimist,” 
each exhibiting the inescapable penalty for an existence 
ruled by false values, suggest more keenly the intellectual 
expansion germane to maturer craftsmanship. In ‘‘ Messa- 
lina of the Suburbs ’’ Miss Delafield departs, with con- 
spicuous success, from her accustomed genre, to present 
a psychological analysis of events culminating in a murder 
akin to that for which Bywaters and Mrs. Thompson were 
arraigned. The study is vividly worked out, with finely 
captured atmosphere and an astonishing perception of 
motives animating the primary characters of this tragedy. 

The close of a period, anticipated by ‘‘ The Chip and the 
Block,”’ is confirmed in ‘‘ The Way Things Are.’”’ Through- 
out nearly a dozen novels Miss Delafield had wittily ex- 
ploited, often with success and always with variety, the 
limitless manifestations of human nature governed by 
egotism and unheroic self-deception. ‘‘ The Chip and the 
Block ’”’ portrays with refreshing irony an author whose 
uncommon power to misinterpret his innate selfishness 
and unjustified conceit as subscriptions to a lofty ideal of 
self-sacrificing parenthood are at first dimly realised, and 
at the last eminently unshared, by his clearer-sighted 
children. ‘‘ The Way Things Are,” more abundant in 
lighter moments, centres round a woman whose agonised 
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incompetence as a housewife is equalled only by her dis- 
traught refusal of opportunity to escape from a husband in 
whose affections she has long been supplanted by the 
morning newspaper. Both novels are strong in charac- 
teristic touches ; but one can sense the author’s sharpened 
ambition for less charted seas; and the departure when 
it occurs comes suddenly. 

“Turn Back the Leaves’ suggests at first reading a 
complete metamorphosis. We find in these pages a new 
serenity of style; suppression of emphasis and incidental 
commentary ; and qualities of permanent dignity enhanc- 
ing portraiture memorable, in any event, for fine perspective 
and sympathetic vision. True it is that the crucial motif— 
the despair of an old Roman Catholic family at the marriage 
of their daughter to a Protestant—echoes to some extent 
the preoccupation of earlier novels; but beyond this 
point similarity cannot be pressed. The dominant tragedy 
of Miss Delafield’s theme demands that humour, though 
allowable at moments of relief, shall be strictly disciplined. 
Here ridicule has no place. Such unaccustomed control 
has caused one or two critics, looking for wit where none 
is intended, to speak of this book as “ disappointing.”’ 
Yet to accept Miss Delafield on the terms she proposes— 
the only terms artistically tolerable for her subject—is to 
appreciate how immeasurably she has advanced upon her 
former standards by an achievement of exceptional 
notability. 

“Turn Back the Leaves’’ marks a supreme crisis in 
Miss Delafield’s career, establishing her, beyond possible 
doubt, high among contemporary novelists. She has since 
proved an ability to enjoy conquests in both her accepted 
worlds. ‘‘ Challenge to Clarissa’’ maintains, in comedy, 
all the new distinction. ‘‘ The Diary of a Provincial 
Lady ”’ is memorable for masterly entertainment too widely 
known to need comment here. Its sequel, likewise pub- 
lished serially in Time and Tide (in whose welfare Miss 
Delafield, as one of the directors, has long shown a most 
generous interest), is due from Macmillan in the autumn. 
Concerning ‘Thank Heaven Fasting,’’ I must not usurp 
the reviewer’s prerogative beyond submitting that, in 
my own opinion, it enriches yet further the deserved 
reputation of this distinguished novelist. 


[I should like to offer my cordial thanks to Miss Delafield 
for lending me, in connection with this article, certain novels 
temporarily out of print.) 
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III—APHRA BEHN: Colonist, Spy, Playwright and Wit 
By Evelyn Pole 


It may have been the legend of El Dorado that lured 
the English girl on her dangerous journey. Men said that, 
somewhere up the great river, guarded by the tropical 
forest, lay the hidden land of “‘ the gilded king ’’ where 
gold was to be had for the taking. Forty years before, 
Sir Walter Ralegh had sent the last of his ill-fated expedi- 
tions to discover it; as the gamble had failed, his head 
had been claimed as forfeit by an irate king. Aphra, who 
was seventeen, did not as yet number a king of England 
among her acquaintances (in point of fact the country was 
for the moment under the rule of a Lord Protector, Oliver 
Cromwell), and no one at home was interested in her 
exploits in far-off Surinam. But she was undoubtedly 
risking her life by leading a band of colonists up the river 
into uncharted country, among savages of whom nothing 
was known except that they were hostile and ferocious. 
Also she was showing that she had her share of the gay 
and daring spirit of Ralegh and all good adventurers. 

When the party at last came upon an Indian settle- 
ment, Aphra, with her brother and her maid, went forward 
alone. The naked savages yelled with surprise. She was 
dressed ‘‘ very glittering and rich.’’ ‘‘ My own hair,” she 
records, ‘“‘ was cut short, and I had a Taffety Cap with 
black Feathers on my head. My brother was in a Stuff 
Suit with Silver Loops and Buttons and abundance of 
Green Ribbon. This was all infinitely surprising to ’em.”’ 
After they had recovered from the shock and the interpreter 
had arrived to explain that she “‘ had wits,’’ they proclaimed 
their friendship and touched her hand in token of it. 

With Aphra was a slave named Cesar, whose devotion 
to her fell only a little short of her admiration for him. 
At the end of her life she wrote his story, hoping that her 
poor pen would be powerful enough to save his name from 
oblivion. Oroonoko he was called in his own country, 
where he had been a prince. There he had loved Imoinda, 
whose charms had attracted the eye of the old king, 
Oroonoko’s grandfather. But she, because of her love 
for the prince, had resisted the temptations of the royal 
harem, and for her obstinacy was sold as a slave. Not 
long afterwards Oroonoko was himself kidnapped, and 
the lovers met again as fellow-slaves in Surinam. Of 
his later revolt and death by torture, and of how he killed 
Imoinda rather than let her fall into the hands of the 
treacherous whites, Aphra was to write in harrowing detail 
when, in her novel ‘“‘ Oroonoko,”’ she expounded to one 
of the most sophisticated courts in Christendom the virtues 
of the Noble Savage. 

But at the time of composing her most famous work 
she was a sick, disillusioned—though still indomitable— 
woman of forty-eight, with more knowledge than most 
of the vices of civilisation. At eighteen, when she left 
Surinam and the beautiful house, St. John’s Hill, where 
she had lived so long, life was still an adventure and the 
exploration of England almost as exciting a prospect as 
any West Indian undertaking. For she had left her 
home when she was very young, having been taken out 
with her mother by a relative who had been appointed 
governor of the colony. Of her father, John Johnson, a 
Kentish barber, history knows nothing but the name. Nor 
are we much better informed about the husband she 
secured for herself on her return to London. He was a 
merchant of Dutch extraction named Behn, who had 
‘sufficient influence to introduce her to court and who died 
in 1666, the year of the Great Fire. By that time how- 
ever the wit and vivacity of the comely young woman, 
with her mass of brown hair and her brilliant, roving eyes, 
had been passports enough to the good graces of His 
Majesty King Charles II. Her Dutch connections too were 
found to have political value, and before the end of the 


year Aphra, a widow of twenty-six, found herself in 
Amsterdam as a spy for the English government in its 
war against Holland. 

The business ot spying was less romantic than it sounded. 
Aphra found that the authorities at home were both 
sceptical and parsimonious. She could get no money 
from them to pay the debts she incurred in their service— 
though as the King’s extravagance was such that a shortage 
of money compelled him to lay up the fleet at a critical 
point in the war, this was hardly surprising. But, so 
Aphra thought, they might at least have shown more 
sense than to receive her best piece of news with con- 
temptuous incredulity. 

One of her devout admirers, Van der Aalbert, had in an 
unguarded moment informed her of the Dutch admirals’ 
determination to sail up the Thames and burn the English 
fleet in its harbours. This plan Aphra dutifully trans- 
mitted to the proper quarter. The King thought it an 
excellent jest and laughed heartily, though he changed his 
opinion when, shortly afterwards, the Dutch sailed up as 
far as Chatham and there burnt or otherwise destroyed 
sixteen of his ships. But by that time Aphra, feeling with 
some justification that her obligations were morally at 
an end, had allowed her personal feelings for Van der 
Aalbert a freer expression. Having raised a personal loan 
of £150 wherewith to pay her debts, she arranged to marry 
him if he returned to England with her. For safety they 
decided to travel separately. But at Amsterdam the un- 
fortunate suitor caught a fever and died, while Aphra, who 
set out from Dunkirk, was shipwrecked and nearly drowned 
in sight of home. 

Her second home-coming was thus considerably less 
pleasant than her first, but she must still have retained 
some of her illusions, for with commendable optimism 
she spent two years trying to get her money from the 
government. At the end of them her creditors, their 
patience exhausted, threw her into jail. It was only when 
she emerged from the debtors’ prison—freed by the 
generosity of one whose name is not known—that she 
determined to maintain herself by writing. She was 
twenty-nine, with no money and with her mother to 
support. 

Her first play, ‘‘ The Young King,’’ met with the usual 
fate of first attempts. She could find neither publisher 
nor manager to accept it. But she refused to be daunted. 
She studied her medium carefully, abandoned historical 
tragedy and wrote instead a contemporary comedy, ‘‘ The 
Forc’d Marriage,” full of the wit and the complex situa- 
tions which the Restoration public loved, and with just a 
suspicion of ‘‘ purpose”’ about it. D’Avenant produced 
it at the Lincoln’s Inn Fields theatre, with a strong cast ; 
it ran for six nights (a great length for the period), and 
success was assured for the young authoress. 

For the remaining nineteen years of her life Mrs. 
Behn wrote unceasingly—eighteen plays, thirteen novels, 
numerous translations, poems and prefaces. Sometimes 
she adapted plays from old material, sometimes she 
plagiarised shamelessly, sometimes she was strikingly 
original, but always she pleased her public. She gained 
the sincere friendship of most of the famous writers of the 
day, especially of Dryden, the Poet Laureate; of Otway, 
the great dramatist (who as a youth just down from Oxford 
made his first and only appearance on the stage in ‘“‘ The 
Forc’d Marriage,”’ when “‘ the full house put him in such 
a sweat and tremendous agony as spoilt him for an actor ’’), 
and of Waller, the lyric poet. Scandal—and her enemies— 
linked her name with scores of lesser men, for it was assumed 
that one who wrote so constantly and engagingly of the 
ways and woes of love must herself have a wealth of 
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experience therein. But this was not held wholly to her 
discredit, and the chorus of praise which surrounded her in 
the days of her triumph is well expressed in the couplet : 


““O wonder of thy sex, where can we see 
Beauty and Knowledge joined except in thee!” 


It was left to Mr. Alexander Pope to present the other side, 
not unfairly, when he wrote : 


“The stage how loosely does Astrea tread 
Who fairly puts all characters to bed.” 


But “ Astrea ’’ was more simple and more sane than either 
estimate allowed. She was no genius but, being able to 
write with facility and having sufficient knowledge of the 
world not to despise the safety of success, she set herself 
to suit the taste of the times. If that taste ran to sophisti- 
cated elaborations of the eternal triangle, enlivened by 
a directness of expression 
which a later age would not 
tolerate, it was not for her to 
question it. Having contem- 
plated life from the angle of a 
debtors’ prison, she was dis- 
inclined to starve for the sake 
of art. Having proved what 
trust may be put in princes, 
she preferred to trust nothing 
but her own wits. Also she 
knew her limitations. 

Above all she was a woman- 
adventurer in a man’s world. 
What she did had never been 
done in England before, and if 
she was to succeed she must 
accept the conventions imposed 
by dominant masculinity. 
These demanded, on and off 
the stage, a witty, decorative, 
none too scrupulous yet essen- 
tially ‘‘ womanly ’’ woman. 
She went to the heart of the 
matter when she made a 
seven-year-old enfant terrible 
in one of her plays say to her 
elder sister: ‘‘For I have 
heard you say women were 
born to no other end than to 
love, and ’tis fit I should learn 
to live and die in my calling.” 
In the theatre she gave her aud- 
iences such heroines galore, and 
in her life she was untroubled 
by the wildest rumours of her liaisons because she realised 
what we should call nowadays their ‘‘ publicity value.” 
But in her early anonymous works she made every effort 
to “‘ write like a man,” so that society would not guess that 
she was so ‘‘ unwomanly ”’ as to dare to try to earn a living 
by her pen. Only after ‘‘ The Rovers ”’ (performed in 1671) 
had given her an impregnable position, and her name as 
“the fair Astrea ’’ was in every mouth, did she give a 
hint of her real feelings in the matter, and in the epilogue 
to ‘‘ Sir Patient Fancy ’’ (which was spoken, so tradition 
says, by Nell Gwyn), she protests : 


‘‘T here and there o’erheard a coxcomb cry: 
‘ Ah; rot it—’tis a Woman’s Comedy’... 
What has poor Woman done that she must be 
Debarr’d from Sense and Sacred Poetry?” 


And very different from the vulgar idea of it was her private 
life. Though as Astrea she might affect to ‘‘ despise the 
fools that whine for love,’’ Aphra never resembled one of 
her own heroines. She adventured her heart indeed ; 
being what she was, that was inevitable; but it was an 
adventure to match the rest of her life: no petty intrigue. 
For as her first biographer wrote, ‘‘ she was of a generous 
and open temper, something passionate, very serviceable 
to her Friends in all that was in her Power and one who 
would sooner forgive an injury than do one.’”’ But this 


Mrs. Aphra Behn. 
By Sir Peter Lely. 
From “ Enter the Actress,’ by Rosamond Gilder (Harrap). 
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adventure ended disastrously. John Hoyle, lawyer and 
rake, might have been a figure from one of her comedies, 
and he judged her on that level. The pity of it was that 
she judged him by her own standards. Her eight love- 
letters to him, published after her death, make it plain 
enough how deeply she cared for him—and incidentally 
provide posterity with the best clue to her real nature. 
The unsatisfactory young man appears in her poems too— 
now as Lysidas, now as Amyntas, now as plain ‘“‘ J. H.” 
in a dedication, and probably he was the inspiration of 
“that melodious and magnificent song’”’ (as Swinburne 
calls it) in her tragedy, ‘‘ Abdelazar”’ : 


“* Love in fantastic triumph sate 
Whilst bleeding hearts around him flow’d, 
For whom fresh pains he did create, 
And strange tyrannic power he show’d: 
From thy bright eyes he took 
his fires, 
Whick round about in sport 
he hurl’d; 
But ’twas from mine he took 
desires 
Enough t’undo the amorous 
world. 


“From me he took his sighs and 


tears, 
From thee his pride and 
cruelty ; 
From me his languishments 
and fears, 
And every killing dart from 
thee. 
Thus thou and I the god have 
arm’d 


And set him up a deity; 
But my poor heart alone is 
harm’d, 
While thine the victor is, and 
free!” 


Her last poem, which was 
not of love but of resigna- 
tion to the ‘‘ Great Design,” 
was written to the famous 
divine, Dr. Burnet, who had 
made kindly inquiries for her 
in her illness. Now at the 
end she felt herself ‘‘ useless 
and forlorn’?; Life had 
beaten her. But in the con- 
duct of it she had shown 
herself worthy of a better 
epitaph than that they en- 
graved on her tomb in West- 
minster Abbey : 


‘“ Here lies the proof that Wit can never be 
Defence enough against Mortality.” 


For her wit was always less than her courage. 


WINE, WOMEN AND WAITERS. 
By Gilbert Frankau. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


Mr. Frankau’s women are not very pleasant to meet, 
nor for that matter are his men, generally speaking, but 
his stories have the usual light, expert touch which makes 
them entirely readable. They vary considerably in subject, 
being grave, gay and invariably cynical, and there is one 
about Peter Jackson when he was only “‘ our Mr. Jackson, 
junior,’ which will arouse special interest. All are crisp 
and neatly told, many have the magic charm of the un- 
expected ending, and Mr. Frankau’s admirers will find in 
them such caustic philosophy as ‘‘ Between men and 
women there can be no happiness without some lying,” 
and the racy kind of people he likes to write about, as 
well as some others. 
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A COMMENTARY ON T. S. ELIOT’S “THE WASTE LAND” 
By Hugh Ross Williamson 


§ 4. II—A Game of Chess. 


The second section of the poem, ‘‘ A Game of Chess,” 
is (if we except the short ‘‘ Phlebas the Phoenician ’’) the 
most easily understood. It has obvious unity of idea and 
symmetry of form. The narrative passages, the dialogue 
and the transition from splendour to squalor present no 
difficulties. Nor does the inevitable contrast obscure 
similarity. Even without the knowledge that the various 
women are one, the reader could sense the identification 
of the woman in the palace whose luxury is suggested by : 

“In vials of ivory and coloured glass 
Unstoppered, lurked her strange synthetic perfumes, 
Unguent, powdered, or liquid—troubled, confused 
And drowned the sense in odours ;”’ 
with the woman in the public house and her delighted 
memory : 
“Well, that Sunday Albert was home, they had a hot gammon, 


And they asked me in to dinner, to get the beauty of it 
hot 


Technically, too, the section is, in a way, self-contained. 
It affords an admirable illustration of the range of modern 
poetry in general and Eliot’s verse in particular. The first 
part beats the Romantics on their own ground (Robert 
Graves and Laura Riding in their ‘“‘ Survey of Modernist 
Poetry ’’ have pointed out how pale a parallel passage 
from Keats appears beside it): the second part exposes 
any pre-War attempts at “realism” for the shoddy 
“poetic ’’ affectations that they are. And, this cohesion 
apart, its place in the logical development of the poem’s 
central idea is not obscure. After the burial of the dead 
comes the refusal of life—the sterility which denies 
ressurection— 


“* What you get married for if you don’t want children ? ”’ 


Woman, the mother of all living, is only ‘‘ Belladonna, the 
Lady of the Rocks, the lady of situations.” 
The opening lines: 


“* The chair she sat in, like a burnished throne 
Glowed on the marble,” 


Saint Augustine. 


From “ The Romance of the British Voluntary Hospital Movement,” 
by A. Delbert Evans and L. G. Redmond Howard (Hutchinson). 


directly connect her with Cleopatra, as Enobarbus de- 
scribes : 
“‘ The barge she sat in, like a burnished throne, 
Buried on the waters.”’ 


The adaptation becomes a comment on the echo. There 
is no water here; only the sense is drowned in odours and 
““ Huge sea-wood fed with copper 


Burned green and orange, framed by the coloured stone, 
In which sad light a carved dolphin swam.” 


And the reminiscence of Cleopatra brings to mind “ the 
great whore that sitteth upon many waters,” the woman 
of Revelation, ‘‘ arrayed in purple and scarlet colour and 
decked with gold and precious stones,” an association 
enforced by 


—the flames of seven-branched candelabra 
Reflecting light upon the table as 
The glitter of her jewels rose to meet it.” 


Then a few lines further, a mention of “ the laquearia ” 
recalls the AEneid and the story of the passion of Dido, 
Queen of Carthage. 

There is no relief from this stifling interior; even ‘‘ the 
air that freshened from the window ’’ seems heavy and 
polluted. And what little escape there is is pregnant with 
doom. For 


“* Above the antique mantel was displayed 
As though a window gave upon the sylvan scene 
The change of Philomel, by the barbarous king 
So rudely forced ; yet there is the nightingale 
Filled all the desert with inviolable voice 
And still she cried, and still the world pursues, 
‘ Jug Jug’ to dirty ears.” 

Without the help of the author’s note, even fewer readers 
would connect the two words “sylvan scene’”’ with a 
passage from ‘‘ Paradise Lost’’ than would have found 
the AEneid in ‘‘ Laquearia.’’ Nor, it might seem, would 
the lack of it be so great a loss here as in many other in- 
stances. For is there not a sufficient dramatic force in the 
mere juxtaposition of the fresh air of the country-side with 
the heavy languor of the room ? 

The presence of the note, however, reminds us again (if 
we had forgotten it) that Eliot’s poetic method is not con- 
cerned with making loose romantic generalisations which 
each reader will interpret in terms of his own individual 
experience, but in particularising a definite image. The 
“‘ sylvan scene ” is not to inspire a flight of our own fancy 
to lush meadows containing old unhappy bulls but to 
direct our thoughts to Satan viewing from the borders of 
Eden the distant prospect of Paradise which crown 


—the champaign head 

Of a steep wilderness, whose hairy sides 
With thicket overgrown, grotesque and wild, 
Access denied : and overhead up grew 
Insuperable height of loftiest shade, 

Cedar, and pine, and fir, and branching palm 
A sylvan scene.” - 


The fact that there is something menacing in the aspect 
prepares the way for the grim Greek legend that follows. 
(Incidentally the juxtaposition of the two mythologies 
becomes more interesting in view of Eliot’s mot elsewhere 
that ‘‘ Milton’s celestial and infernal regions are large but 
insufficiently furnished apartments filled by heavy con- 
versation ; and one remarks about the Puritan mythology 
an historical thinness.’’) 

The waste land on the slopes of Paradise changes to the 
waste land of Heleas in whose solitudes Tereus, King of 
Thrace, having forced Philomela to his will, cut out her 
tongue that she might not tell her sister Procne of the out- 
rage. But Procne discovered the truth and terrible was 
her revenge. She served as a meal to Tereus, her husband, 
the murdered body of their son. The very barbarity of 
this myth sharpens its appropriateness to the theme of 
“ The Waste Land,” and references to it and to the sequel 
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—the metamorphosis of Philomela into a nightingale so 
that the withered stump of her tongue became an “ in- 
violable voice,’’ and of Procne into a swallow—are to 
appear again. 
The room now has become more sinister than ever. 
“* And other withered stumps of time 
Were told upon the walls; staring forms 


Leaned out, leaning, hushing the room enclosed. 
Footsteps shuffled on the stair.” 


Against this background starts the neurasthenic con- 
versation of the woman, answered by the thoughts of the 
man 


“** My nerves are bad to-night. Yes, bad. Stay with me. 
Speak to me. Why do you never speak. Speak. 
What are you thinking of ? What thinking? What? 
I never know what you are thinking. Think.’ 


“* T think we are in rats’ alley, 
Where the dead men lost their bones.’ 
“What is that noise ?’ 
The wind under the door. 
‘ What is that noise now ? What is the wind doing ?’ 
Nothing again nothing.” 


The wind recalling the horrors of Webster’s plays by 
the line ‘‘ Is the wind in that door still ?’’ one of the few 


memorable moments in ‘‘ The Devil’s Law Case ” increases 
the macabre tension as the conversation continues : 


Do 
You know nothing ? Do you see nothing? Do you 
remember 
Nothing ?’ 


I remember 
Those are pearls that were his eyes. 
‘ Are you alive, or not? Is there nothing in your head ?’”’ 


The repetitions of ‘‘ nothing’’ increase the Websterian 
atmosphere, echoing the famous conversation in ‘‘ The 
Duchess of Malfi’’ between Flamineo and his murderer, 
while ‘‘ The Tempest ’’ passage, recurring again, in these 
surroundings suggests that Shakespeare himself has under- 
gone a sea-change. In the melancholy of the man’s 
thoughts there is a certain stoic dignity ; now they become 
vehement in revolt against the vacuous vulgarity of it all. 
There is nothing 


ut 

O O O O that Shakespeherian Rag— 
It’s so elegant 
So intelligent 
‘What shall Ido now? What shall I do? 
I shall rush out as I am, and walk the street 
With my hair down, so. What shall we do to-morrow ? 
What shall we ever do ?’ 

The hot water at ten. 
And if it rains, a closed car at four. 
And we shall play a game of chess, 
Pressing lidless eyes and waiting for a knock upon the door.” 


The game of chess, which also gives the section its title, 
recalls the most superb example of dramatic irony in the 
whole range of English literature, that scene in Middleton’s 
““ Women Beware Women ”’ when Bianca meets the Duke. 
Her old mother-in-law unsuspecting, has come to play 
chess with her neighbour Livia in whose house the Duke 
is concealed. While the game is in progress, Bianca is 
taken over the house to see its treasures and finally comes 
upon the last and greatest, hidden behind an arras—the 
Duke himself. The staging is so contrived that the 
audience sees on the upper stage the meeting between the 
two and hears the Duke’s passionate avowal of his love, 
while on the fore-stage below the game continues its 
placid way. This appeal to the eye emphasises tenfold 
the verbal irony of such a passage as Livia’s 

“‘ Did I not say my duke would fetch you o’er, Widow ? 

I think you spoke in earnest when you said it, madam. 
And my black King makes all the haste he can too. 


Well, madam, we may meet with him in time yet. 
I’ve given thee blind mate twice.”’ 


So there is still another woman added to the gallery, 
Bianca, who, in Eliot’s words is “‘ as real as any woman in 
Elizabethan tragedy, the type of woman who is purely 
moved by vanity.” 
of a woman. 


The betrayal of love is at the hands 


Buddha preaching. 

The game of chess, itself a sober enough pastime, has 
acquired a new meaning, and another still is added by the 
suggestion of death in the ‘‘ knock upon the door.” Now 
it is symbolical of the unfruitful waste of time which is 
the lot of purposeless existence. ‘‘ The real tragedy of 
life is that nothing happens and that the resulting monotony 
does not kill.”’ 

The knock itself is used for the transition to the next 
scene. It becomes the repeated ‘‘ HURRY UP PLEASE, 
ITS TIME” of the barman at closing time, breaking 
through the gossip of the women in the public house. At 
first a friendly warning, it announces that ten o’clock has 
indubitably struck at the close. After a double repetition 
of it farewells are hiccupped on the pavement: © 


“‘ Goonight Bill. Goonight Lou. Goonight May. Goonight. 
Tata. Goonight. Goonight.”’ 


and the last line : 


“Good night, ladies, good night, sweet ladies, good night, 
good night.” 


transports us to another place where deep drinking was a 
custom and at the court of Denmark we catch a momentary 
glimpse of her, ‘‘ of all ladies most deject and wretched,” 
Ophelia, whose failure in loyalty to Hamlet at the critical 
moment in his life spelt death and ruin for so many. 


§ 5. I11—The Fire Sermon 


Much of the third movement is in the nature of re- 
capitulation, restating the themes, while at the same time 
it develops them, investing them with an added richness, 
and leads up to a magnificent climax. The orchestration 
is more subtle, more brilliantly surprising here than any- 
where else in the poem. If the section lacks the excite- 
ment of novelty which distinguishes the first, the simplicity 
of design of the second and the soaring grandeur of the 
fifth, its masterly craftsmanship is ample compensation. 

The title, as in ‘‘ The Burial of the Dead ”’ and ‘‘ A Game 
of Chess,” is not immediately explained ; here, indeed, it 
it indicates the climax rather than the general content and 
is hidden till three lines before the end. Only on the 
second reading do we realise the full import of it. Then 
we are transported to Gaya Head where to the thousand 
priests Buddha is delivering that discourse on fire during 
which the minds of his hearers ‘‘ became free from attach- 
ment and delivered from depravities.’” The substance of 
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the sermon is that all things are burning—sight and sound 
and taste and smell, imagination and consciousness, and 
all sensations which reach the soul through these channels. 
“And with what are these burning? With the fire of 
passion, say I, with the fire of hatred, with the fire of 
infatuation, with birth, old age, death, sorrow, lamentation, 
misery, grief and despair are they burning.” 

The learned and noble disciple, perceiving this, conceives 
an aversion for these channels of fire, ‘‘ and in conceiving 
this aversion, he becomes divested of passion, and by the 
absence of passion he becomes free and when he is free he 
becomes aware that he is free and he knows that re-birth 
is exhausted, that he has lived the holy life, that he has 
done what it behoved him to do and that he is no more 
for this world.” 

Fire, as a symbol, has a double significance. It is both 
the destroyer and the purifier; but here it is conceived 
only in its first aspect—as the antithesis of the life-giving 
element of water. The threefold fire of the Buddhists is 
the threefold fever of life—lust (greed), hatred and in- 
fatuation. The analogy is not “‘ gold tried in the fire,’”’ 
but “‘a brand plucked from the burning.’’ The mistake 
is often made of assigning a constant meaning to the 
symbol and seeing an invocation of the fire where there is 
only a warning against it. It is not until the very end of 
“The Waste Land ’”’ that the other, the more specifically 
Christian, interpretation is used and the paradox of ‘‘ death 
by water’ is completed by “salvation by fire.” At 
present it is still author of the drought and the sterility of 
the parched land; the force of ‘‘ The Fire Sermon ”’ is to 


change it from a negative and secondary cause into a. 


positive menace, to define the application of the allegory. 
By reason of the fire, even what water there is is fruitless. 
The scene, like that of ‘‘ A Game of Chess,” is modern 


London, with references to an Elizabethan background of 
splendour 


“‘ The river's tent is broken: the last fingers of leaf 
Clutch and sink into the wet bank. The wind 
Crosses the brown land, unheard. The nymphs are departed. 
Sweet Thames, run softly, till I end my song. 
The river bears no empty bottles, sandwich papers, 
Silk handkerchiefs, cardboard boxes, cigarette ends 


Or other testimony of summer nights. The nymphs are 
departed. 


And their friends, the loitering heirs of city directors ; 
Departed, have left no addresses.” 


The echoes of Spenser’s ‘‘ Prothalamion,” that matchless 
“Spousal Verse’”’ with its burden ‘‘ Sweet Thames run 
softly till I end my song ”’ and its memory of the “ flock of 
nymphs ”’: 


“ All lovely Daughters of the Flood thereby, 
With goodly greenish locks all loose untied, 
As each had been a Bride” 


is here used in Eliot’s earlier manner of simple contrast, 
but Spenser’s poem, once recalled, revives a memory of the 
now-brown land 


+ painted with variable flowers 

And all the meads adorned with dainty gems 
Fit to deck maidens’ bowers 

And crown their paramours 

Against the bridal day which is not long.”’ 


But “Sweet Thames” is only the river of exile and 
sorrow : 


** By the waters of Leman I sat down and wept . . .” 


and the air is heavy with death and decay. 


“ But at my back in a cold blast I hear 
The rattle of the bones, and chuckle spread from ear to ear.”’ 


The contemplation of the skull is again particularised by 


the reference to the passage of Marvell which is one of the 
peaks of ‘‘ Metaphysical ’’ poetry : 


“ But at my back I always hear 
Time’s winged chariot hurrying near : 
And yonder all before us lie 
Deserts of vast eternity. 

Thy beauty shall no more be found : 
Nor, in thy marble vault shall sound 
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My echoing song: then worms shall try 
That long preserv’d virginity : 
And your quaint honour turn to dust ; 
And into ashes all my lust. 

- The grave’s a fine and private place, 
But none I think do there embrace.” 


Among the complexity of associations of the next twenty 
lines recur the thoughts of the man in ‘‘ A Game of Chess.”’ 
Again “‘ we are in rat’s alley where the dead men lost their 
bones ’’; again we see Ferdinand, Prince of Naples 


‘Musing upon the king my brother’s wreck 
And on the king my father’s death before him.” 


again the legend of the nightingale is recalled : 


“ Twit twit twit = 
Jug jug jug jug jug jug 
So rudely fore’d 
Tereu.” 


At the outset the scene is localised and the dreariness of 
it matched in words and rhythm 


“A rat crept softly through the vegetation 
Dragging its slimy belly on the bank 
While I was fishing in the dull canal 
On a winter evening round behind the gashouse.”’ 


The next two lines (already quoted), recalling Ferdinand, 
Prince of Naples, immediately suggest the Obvious contrast 
between the sluggish canal reflecting the monumental 
ugliness of the twentieth century gashouse, and the roar 
of the sea on the beach of Prospero’s enchanted island. 
But more important is the association of ideas which intro- 
duces for the first time in the poem itself (though, of course, 
he has been mentioned in the notes and his presence implied 
all through ‘‘ The Waste Land ”’ by reason of its title) the 
person of the Fisher King. 

His central place in the legend we already know; it 
must also be remembered that his occupation, both there 
and here, reinforces the prevailing life symbolism. For 
the ‘‘ Fish is a Life symbol of immemorial antiquity ” ; 
it is found in the earliest Indian myths, and later was 
transferred to the Buddha, reaching China through the 
channels of Buddhism. In the West it became a central 
symbol of the Orphic mysteries, whence it was taken and 
adapted by the early Christians, already familiar with it 
in Judaism itself. The idea of their great Sacramental 
Fish-meal, to which the Catacombs bear pictorial witness, 
survived into the Grail romances and explains much there 
that appears irrelevant, especially the connection, in some 
versions, between the Grail itself and a Fish. This con- 
nection is still preserved in one of the Tarot cards, the 
Page of Cups. 

So the dull landscape with its solitary figure becomes 
suddenly transformed by the splendour of ages of tradition 
and charged with the significance of centuries. The main 
theme is restated and in the next eleven lines developed by 
means of new associations : 

“‘ White bodies naked on the low damp ground 
And bones cast in a little low dry garret, 
Rattled by the rat’s foot only, year to year. 
But at my back from time to time I hear 
The sound of horns and motors, which shall bring 
Sweeney to Mrs. Porter in the spring. 
O the moon shone bright on Mrs. Porter 
And on her daughter 
They wash their feet in soda water 
Et O ces voix d’enfants, chantant dans la coupole !”’ 


Memory of Death by water and the horror of bones in the 
drought are hardly disturbed by thought of the coming 
spring. For still the spring isempty. An echo of Marvell’s 
line again, suggesting, now the continuance of death in the 
season of renewal, is immediately followed by a reminiscence 
of the passage from Day’s ‘‘ Parliament of Bees ’’: 
‘* When of a sudden, listening, you shall hear, 
A noise of horns and hunting, which shall bring 


Actzon to Diana in the spring 
Where all shall see her naked skin . . .” 


with the beauty of the ancient myth grotesquely distorted 
into the visit of Sweeney, the modern vulgarian in his 
motor-car, to the too-obvious Mrs. Porter. A snatch of 
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an Australian ballad (whose import may be guessed with 
sufficient ease) completes the bitterness of the transition. 
But this time the contrast is instantly reversed. From 
the depth of the ridiculous we pass to the height of the 
sublime. Mrs. Porter’s eccentricity reminds us of another 
washing of feet, which took place on the eve of a Crucifixion. 
The line from Verlaine’s sonnet “‘ Parsifal’’ transports us 
to the chapel of the Grail, where during the ceremonial 
washing of the feet the boy choristers in the dome remind 
us that: 
** The faith here lives, 

The Saviour gives 

The Dove, His dearest Token. 

Take at His board 

The Wine outpoured 

And Bread of Life here broken.” 


Then a snatch of the nightingale song (‘‘ Jug jug to dirty 
ears ’’) reintroduces the Tereus myth for a moment before 
we return to modern London to meet the Smyrna merchant, 
who is also the Pheenician sailor, for the last time. 

The sudden impact of the jargon of commerce : 


. currants 
C.i.f. London : documents at sight,” 


(which, as Eliot explains in a note, means that “ the currants 
were quoted at a price ‘carriage and insurance free to 
London,’ and the Bill of Lading, etc., were to be handed 
to the buyer upon payment of the sight draft,’’) defines 
the secondary symbolism of the character. In this crazy 
age of mammon-worshippers, there is no god but commerce 
and the banker and the economist are his prophets. Its 
most typical representative is the merchant ; his language 
its secret liturgy. Here is not the potentiality of life lost 
in sterile passion, but a denial of all true life-values so 
complete that the advent of the water can only result in 
its destruction. He is not even a merchant prince and his 
idea of felicity perfectly suggested in two lines, is : 


. . . luncheon at the Cannon Street Hotel 
Followed by a week-end at the Metropole.” 


The atmosphere of this commercial civilization hangs 
heavy over the next episode. It opens 
‘“* At the violet hour, when the eyes and back 


Turn upward from the desk, when the human engine waits 
Like a taxi throbbing waiting . . .”’ 


and the hint of Sappho’s poetry side by side with the 
mechanical analogy sufficiently suggests the extent to 
which the rhythm of nature has been broken. In the 
agricultural community of the gean island, the violet 
hour of evening “ bringing in all that bright morning 
scattered ’’ was the natural time for cessation from fruitful 
toil; now it is an arbitrary signal, fixed to the minute, 
which brings to millions of unwilling workers release from 
tasks as futile as they are distasteful. Nor is the life 
outside their work less unnatural : 


‘ The typist home at teatime, clears her breakfast, lights 
Her stove, and lays out food in tins.” 


Through the eyes of Tiresias we see the love affair of this 
lady and her admirer, the small house-agent’s clerk, and 
the hopeless squalor of it all is pointed by another reminis- 
cence at the end. This time Goldsmith’s lines bring to 
mind a century which for all its coarseness at least possessed 
sensibility— 
‘“ When lovely woman stoops to folly and 
Paces about her room again, alone, 


She smoothes her hair with automatic hand, 
And puts a record on the gramophone.” 


The memory of the eighteenth century is to the point. 
The formal rhyme and metre of the narrative recall the 
age of literary classicism just as the realism of its content 
gives it the quality of a Hogarth painting. And this raises 
an important point. Some readers have found difficulty 
in reconciling Eliot’s hatred of and recoil from vulgarity, 
which is evident in the whole body of his work, with a 
certain coarseness apparent in this and similar passages. 
This is due, I think, to the failure to distinguish be- 
tween the vulgar and the coarse, which vitiates so much 
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contemporary criticism. The two are, needless to say, 
practically antithetical. The vulgarian is usually far too 
“‘ refined ’’ to dare to be coarse, and coarseness implies too 
much sensibility to admit of vulgarity. Coarseness can 
inspire a healthy belly-laughter, arising from the overflow 
of vitality and good spirits ; vulgarity only an arid snigger 
at a sly innuendo. Vulgarity always implies lack of 
vigour. Most great works of art have moments of coarse- 
ness—the Bible and Shakespeare not excepted. But there 
is in them ‘‘ no vile or vulgar thing.’”’” The Greeks were 
often coarse; the Romans usually vulgar. To come 
nearer home, the deterioration of Engish humour from the 
expansive freshness of the eighteenth century to the dry, 
attenuated sentimental indecency it is to-day offers an 
apt and easily accessible illustration. Or, in English 
painting, compare the coarseness of Hogarth with the 
vulgarity of the Leighton-Poynter school! There is no 
need to pursue the comparison except to add that our 
recoil from coarseness is often the measure of our vulgarity. 

The vulgar noise of the typist’s record, provides by way 
of another reference to ‘‘ The Tempest,” the transition to 
a corner of London where we can hear music at first hand, 
meet life in the rough, remember an occupation which is 
age-old and productive and then, as a complement—not 
this time as contrast—glimpse one of the loveliest works of 
artin the city which a commercial civilisation, for ultilitarian 
reasons, is proposing to destroy. 

““* This music crept by me upon the waters’ 
And along the Strand, up Queen Victoria Street. 
O City, city, I can sometimes hear 
Beside a public bar in Lower Thames Street, 
The pleasant whining of a mandoline 
And a clatter and a chatter from within 
Where fishmen lounge at noon: where the walls 
Of Magnus Martyr hold 
Inexplicable splendour of Ionian white and gold.” 

The fishermen direct our thoughts to the river, no longer 
in its upper reaches haunted by the nymphs, but at the 
Pool where 

“ The barges drift 

With the turning tide 

Red sails 

Wide 

To leeward, swing on the heavy spar.” 
and the barge becomes the Royal Barge of Queen Elizabeth 
where she rallies her favourite, Leicester, with talk of 
impossible love. ‘‘ They began to talk nonsense and went 
so far that Lord Robert at last said there was no reason 
why they should not be married if the Queen pleased.” 
But Lord Robert knew, as well as the Queen did, how 
nonsensical it was. It is even more futile, though it 
appears more splendid, than the affaire between the clerk 
and the typist. 

In the rhythms of these two stanzas, there is an un- 
mistakable echo of Wagner’s ‘“‘ Ring.”” Even without the 
note to tell us that this is the Song of the Thames Daughters, 
we should catch the reminiscence of the Rhine Maidens’ 
warning to Siegfried that the possession of the ring will 
bring him to ruin—that only in the water is the gold 
fruitful of anything but destruction. 

The introduction of Siegfried at this juncture, however, 
calls up more than that particular situation. In the first 
place, it is impossible not to be aware of the parallel sym- 
bolism between the Norse and the Romance legends (the 
more so since the author of ‘‘ The Ring”’ was also the 
author of ‘“‘ Parsifal’’) in the second, it introduces the 
motif of fire, though fire in another aspect—the fire of 
deceit through which the hero must break to awaken 
Briinchilde. 

The Thames Daughters speak in turn. The first : 

‘“* Trams and dusty trees. 
Highbury bore me. Richmond and Kew 


Undid me. By Richmond I raised my knees 
Supine on the floor of a narrow canoe.’ ”’ 


The second : 


“«* My feet are at Moorgate, and my heart 
Under my feet. After the event 
He wept. He promised “ a new start.” 
I made no comment. What should I resent?’ ” 
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The third : 


“** On Margate Sands. 
I can connect 
Nothing with nothing 
The broken fingernails of dirty hands. 
My people humble people who expect nothing.’ ”’ 


In the song of the first there are two references, one to the 
beginning of the section, with its nymphs of summer nights, 
the other to Dante’s Purgatorio ’’ where a spirit, saved 
from Hell at the last moment, greets the poet : ‘‘ Remem- 
ber me, who am La Pia. Siena made me, Maremma 
unmade me: this is known to him who after due engage- 
ment wedded me with this ring.” 

As the river flows on the tone becomes more hopeless ; 
in the City daughter it is not perhaps fanciful to glimpse 
the typist again; then, finally, in the grim thumbnail 
sketch of the sands of Margate, swept by the open sea, the 
matter is concluded. Here are “‘ the crowds of people,” 
the futility, the squalor, the butchering of life to make a 
proletarian holiday—‘‘the broken fingernails of dirty 
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hands. My people humble people who expect nothing.” 
It is a vision of a waste land in six short lines. 
Then at last sounds the call to repentance, to renuncia- 
tion : 
“* To Carthage then I came 


Burning burning burning burning 
O Lord Thou pluckest me out 
O Lord Thou pluckest 


burning.” 


But Carthage is a new Carthage. It is St. Augustine 
speaking in his ‘‘ Confessions’’; ‘‘ To Carthage then I 
came, where a cauldron of unholy loves sang all about 
mine ears.”” With this great representative document of 
Western asceticism is placed its fellow from the East, the 
Fire Sermon whose import is implicit in the repetition of 
the single word “‘ burning.”” On this note, having evoked 
backgrounds and beliefs so vast that they are a literature 
in themselves, the section ends. 


(To be concluded) 


Criticism 


NEW LIGHT ON 


COLERIDGE 


By T. Earle Welby 


Unpublished Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 


Edited by E. L. Griggs. 2 vols. 37s. 6d. (Constable.) 

We can never know too much of Coleridge. That must 
be the defence of such volumes as these ‘‘ Unpublished 
Letters,’ for it would be idle to pretend that this mass 
of Coleridge’s correspondence can entertain us as Lamb’s or 
FitzGerald’s or even Byron’s does. When he asked Lamb, 
“Have you ever heard me preach?’”’ he had the just 
answer, ‘‘I never heard you do anything else.” It is 
bound to be part of the trouble in any collection of Cole- 
ridge’s letters, that preaching to others and, even more 
distressingly, to himself. One of the very greatest, most 
widely ranging, most subtly analytical minds that the 
world has produced first bowed itself to minute examination 
of questions of conscience wretchedly beneath its dignity 
and then fled from all such to a dreary refuge in abstract 
thinking. All we can hope for from correspondence, as 
from notebooks, recorded talk, marginata, are glimpses of 
the ‘“‘ damaged archangel,’”’ and those we still get, do get 
here in these new volumes. 

In some letters to the Wedgwoods, his generous patrons, 
we see again, and perhaps more clearly than ever, the 
origin of Coleridge’s tragedy, his astounding incapacity 
to decide whether a life devoted to poetry was truly worth 
the living. He has had some money from them that he 
may dedicate himself to literature, and has returned 
it because he is going to be a preacher. The Wedgwood 
brothers have retorted by jointly guaranteeing him an 
annuity. But this he must refuse because he feels sure it 
was offered in the belief that he would not be undertaking 
work as a preacher. Of course he does not refuse the 
annuity ; but meanwhile his conscience has been irritated 
into a fever. 

A resolute morality or a resolute immorality in the 
interests of his art would have saved Coleridge: he was 
incapable of either. Once more we see him, in these new 
letters, almost insanely concerned to define his moral 
position, to feel in it all that it becomes a Christian, or a 
Unitarian with Christian morals, to feel. But the more he 
feels, in a pathetic debauch of the conscience, the less is 
he nerved for action. He might still be saved, for poetry, 
could he bring himself to a firm conviction that poetry 
matters supremely; but he cannot, for theology and 
morality and metaphysics also matter enormously to him. 
Far from having the unscrupulousness of the artist in all 


that does not touch his art, Coleridge had all the scruples 
that issue in nothing. 

But this man at his few hours was one of the very greatest 
poets and may be the very greatest critic in our literature ; 
everything that he thought and felt in all his other hours 
must matter to us. And so, with almost as much patience 
as his latest editor, Mr. E. L. Griggs, we must settle to the 
study of this correspondence. 

In respect of personal affairs we shall certainly not be 
unrewarded. Here, made clearer than ever, is the domestic 
tragedy of Coleridge in amplest detail. Mrs. Coleridge 
was in that relationship quite obviously impossible, and it 
is not the easiest thing in the world to think of the sort of 
man to whom she would have made a good wife. But she 
had her trials, not so much when she and Coleridge were 
together as when he was writing her letters that should 
promote reconciliation. For a sample, take Letter 92, in 
which Coleridge seeks to clear up the situation by sending 
his wife a character sketch of himself and one of her. 
“As I seem to exist, as it were, almost wholly within 
myself, in thoughts rather than in things, in a particular 
warmth felt all over me, but chiefly about my head and 
breast ; and am connected with things without me by the 
pleasurable sense of their immediate Beauty or Loveliness, 
and not at all by my knowledge of the average value in 
the minds of peopie . . . so you on the contrary exist 
almost wholly in the world without you—the eye and the 
ear are your great organs,”’ It is not surprising to learn 
that the letter survives in a mutilated form: Mrs. Cole- 
ridge would have been more than human if she had not 
torn at least some of it. But the substantial grievances 
were mostly on Coleridge’s side. And they matter to 
the historian of literature because, as these new letters 
make more plain, it was domestic trouble that first drove 
Coleridge to abstract thinking as a refuge. 

Well before that, Coleridge had revealed a perilous 
capacity for thinking himself out of himself and far away 
from the poetry and the criticism that were his true 
business. But now, worried to the last degree by the 
scenes his wife made and by the knowledge that in this 
agitation he was becoming incapable of his real work, he 
fled to metaphysics and whatnot as to drugs. There 
is a terrible, subdued letter in these volumes, written to 
one of the Wedgwoods, in which Coleridge quotes the most 
significant passage from his ‘“‘ Dejection’’ as illustrative 
of what he has suffered, of what his remedy has been. 
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When he lost his “shaping spirit of imagination” it 
was through an effort perhaps not to be avoided in 
the long run by a man so constituted, but prematurely 
necessitated by the uneasy domestic atmosphere his wife 
created. 

It is not only of such things that we may learn from 
these two patiently compiled and capably edited volumes. 
We have always the spectacle of the great mind sweeping, 
in an escape without rapture, over enormous regions of 
thought. There is tragedy, and there is painful comedy. 
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We are not seeing exemplified once more what Baudelaire 
told us in his great sonnet likening the man of genius to 
the albatross which is lord of the spaces of air and sea, 
but on the deck of a vessel prevented by its giant wings 
from even walking. What too often we are seeing is 
something like the sight afforded us in a certain rhyme by 
Lewis Carroll wherein the albatross seemed to be fluttering 
round the lamp and on second glance turned out to be no 
albatross at all. But Coleridge was always Coleridge ; we 
must learn to accept him whole. 


MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT 


Mary Wollstonecraft : A Sketch. 
By H.R. James. 7s. 6d. net. (Oxford University Press.) 


This is a little book, so far as bulk and pretensions go ; 
the author himself called it ‘‘a sketch,” and it is indeed 
true that the life and times 
of Mary Wollstonecraft 
have been surveyed by 
other hands with fuller de- 
tail and more complicated 
controversy. But it isa 
sketch of vivid quality, 
animated, sympathetic and 
touched with charming 
colour; it presents a 
human portrait, and does 
justice to a brilliant, 
lovable and long-suffering 
woman who, as the author 
says, “‘ was herself greater 
than her works,’”’ though 
they themselves were the 
beginning of woman’s 
liberation from the shame- 
ful durance into which her 
sex had sunk by the middle 
of the eighteenth century. 
The author, who died last 
year, was at one time 
president of an Indian 
college, and did high ser- 
vice to the cause of educa- 
tion in the Indian Empire. 
His study of educational 
problems naturally 
attracted him to the record 
of Mary Wollstonecraft, to 
whom the womanhood of 
England is eternally in- 
debted for its intellectual, 
social and civic liberty to- 
day. He has told her story with special emphasis upon the 
beauty of her character, the courage of her attack upon 
her sex’s inhibitions, and the sisterly devotion with which 
she sacrificed her own happiness, first to the members of 
her own family, and later to the emancipation of her world 
at large. She was maligned during her lifetime, and for- 
gotten for years after her death; but her reputation has 
come into its.own at last, and this just and interpretative 
portrait will take a permanent place in the literature that 
preserves her memory, and protects her character from the 
taint of misprision and obloquy. 

The features of Mary Wollstonecraft look out upon the 
world from Opie’s canvas with the charms of sincerity 
and grace; and it is not difficult to believe her daughter’s 
tribute that all who saw her loved her at first sight. Her 
auburn hair has a gleaming gloss; her dark eyes flash 
with quick understanding; and. upon her rather full lips 
there lingers a fluttering smile which suggests a quick 
capacity for dismissing the moment’s care in the light of 
good-humoured experience. She was a brave woman— 
you see that at once. But she was also an intensely sensi- 
tive one, whose tender heart was wounded to the quick 


Mary Shelley. 
From the painting by Richard Rothwell in the National Portrait Gallery. 
From ‘* Mary Wollstonecraft,” by H. R. James (Oxford). 
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in the house of its friends. Being naturally unselfish, she 
concealed her suffering to the last limit of endurance ; but 
if she complained little, it was not because she did not feel. 
And life dealt hardly with her from the cradle to the grave. 

The public incidents of 
her career are generally 
familiar; the poverty of 
her girlhood; her early 
handselling of the yoke 
when she started a school ; 
her literary industry in 
the office of the publisher, 
Joseph Johnson; her 
courageous response to 
Burke’s denunciations of 
the French Revolution ; 
her splendid ‘‘ Vindica- 
tion’? of the rights of 
woman, which struck the 
first blow in a conflict that 
has since followed courses 
she never dreamed of— 
courses which perhaps 
she would barely have 
approved. In all these 
interests she was astonish- 
ingly in advance of her 
time. Her educational 
theories were not destined 
to be put into general prac- 
tice for another hundred 
years ; but the women who 
now enjoy the fruits of 
her advocacy may well 
remember with gratitude 
that she was the first 
English champion of co- 
education, a vigorous sup- 
porter of physical training 
for girls, as much convinced 
that the young should have plenty of playtime as that their 
native ignorance of the facts of life should be tenderly directed 
into channels of fearless understanding. She was a child of 
the new and revolutionary epoch, but she held fast to the 
proven standards of character and morality. And even 
if hers was a morality of the spirit rather than of the law, 
no one who reads her letters to her unworthy lover, Imlay, 
can question the judgment that she was essentially pure 
in instinct and in impulse. ‘‘ The two sexes,” she said, 
‘“‘ mutually corrupt and improve each other.”” She went 
to her lover with perfect trust, and found that trust 
betrayed. But it was the man that was to be pitied for the 
unhappy end of their romance—the man who, in Godwin’s 
words, ‘‘ being in possession of such a friendship and attach- 
ment as those of Mary, could hold them at a trivial price 
and, like the base Indian, throw a pearl away, richer 
than all his tribe.”’ 

It is astory of penetrating poignancy, astory of aspiration 
and disillusionment, of sacrifice and apparent waste; but 
it is alsoa story of noble compensations. For these women, 
if they lived by their emotions, did at least turn their 
emotions to high issues. 
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THE TRANSPORTS OF THOMAS TRAHERNE 


Poetical Works of Thomas Traherne. 
Edited by Gladys I. Wade. 7s. 6d. (Dobell.) 


The critical history of Traherne reveals as well as anything 
the insensitive (or had one better say the too sensitive ?) 
stupidity of what was taken for as criticism during the 
first years of this century. Traherne was “ discovered.” 
That was the first romantic fact in his favour. He had been 
dug up accidentally like treasure ona Pacific island. The 
discoverer was Bertram Dobell, a better bookseller than 
critic ; and Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch for whom it can be 
claimed that he has written some of the most emptily 
emotional criticism of the last fifty years, was soon “in” 
upon the swag. Dobell had discovered a remarkable man ; 
but he misinterpreted him entirely, fitted him into the early 
twentieth century or late nineteenth century conception of 
the nature of a poet, and when he published Traherne’s 
poems in 1903 wrote a long, enthusiastic introduction full 
of curious claims. 


The pertinent chronological facts about Traherne are 
these : that he was born in the late sixteen-thirties, was for 
some years a country parson and then spent the rest of 
his life, which ended in 1672, in the service of Sir 
Orlando Bridgman. His verse was entirely religious and 
he could be superficially claimed a late successor in the 
religious line of Donne, Herbert, Crashaw and Vaughan. 
The history of the rediscovery of the poems he left in 
manuscript does not need to be retold. Dobell made his 
announcement in the Atheneum in 1900 ; and his attitude, 
repeated in the introduction three years later, is summar- 
ised in this sentence: ‘‘ His poetry, indeed, is, in spirit 
if not in form, astonishingly modern, and it offers many 
parallels to the works of Wordsworth and other recent 
poets.’” No statement I know reveals better the nature 
of the romantic backwash, unless it is one written seventeen 
or eighteen years later by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch who 
declared, discussing Donne, Vaughan, Herbert, Crashaw 
and Traherne, that Donne “ will ruin an exquisite poem 
(for us) by comparing two lovers’ souls with a pair of 
compasses.’’ After that parenthesis who will say that 
Mr. T. S. Eliot was not essential ? 

What Traherne had done to call for the too hot enthu- 
siasm of Bertram Dobell and the cooler, more careful ap- 
plause of “‘Q ”’ (who certainly preferred Traherne’s prose to 
Traherne’s poetry), was to write poems and prose medita- 
tions on the state of “‘ felicity ’’ he had enjoyed in childhood. 
It was simple, then, to remember (as others had remembered 
with Vaughan’s “ Retreat ’’) the “ Intimations Ode of 
Wordsworth and to regard Traherne as ‘‘ modern ”’ and in 
this, and some other ways, a finer poet than Herbert, 
Crashaw or Vaughan. He wrote about Nature. Did it 
matter that he wrote categorically about Nature, not with 
concrete observation ? It did not. Observation was no 
ingredient of the romantic backwash. He wrote without 
conceits, or nearly so, and conceits, as one learns from 
“QO,” were neither popular nor understood. Traherne 
therefore did not need thinking about. He was a simple, 
nature-loving forerunner of Wordsworth, a writer of 
childhood to be admired almost with ‘‘The Golden 
Age.” 

But Traherne did not just indulge himself in childhood 
nostalgia; and he needed more thinking about than he 
gained for some years. He was a mystic, as Mr. T. O. 
Beachcroft and others have pointed out, of a singularly 
pure and fully developed kind. With a philosophy akin 
to that of the Cambridge Platonists and their “‘ divine 
sagacity ’’’ he was far nearer than Dr. Henry More to 
allying poetry and mysticism. His pursuit was “ felicity.” 
He recovered again “‘ by the highest reason ”’ the intuitive 
happiness, the glowing knowledge of God that he had as a 
child. But mysticism expressed in verse is not, though 
it may be, poetry; and in his excellent article (which 
appeared in the Criterion in January, 1930) Mr. Beachcroft, 
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though avoiding any romantic excess or romantic transla- 
tion of Traherne from his own age to another, valued 
Traherne far too highly as a poet. 


Donne was interested in the emotion of ideas, Crashaw 
in poetry and the richness of devotion, Herbert in attaining 
humility ; but Traherne was interested solely in felicity 
attained. ‘‘ A man that studies happiness must sit alone 
like a sparrow upon the house-top, and like a pelican in the 
wilderness,’ but it is not the necessary solitariness of his 
mystical experience that makes Traherne dull as a poet. 
It is the fact that he is an amateur poet. The value of his 
experience is not questionable, though his attainment “ by 
the highest reason ’’ has little evidence (‘‘ Dissatisfaction,” 
“ Solitude’ and “‘ Poverty’”’ have been quoted) of that 
very hard struggle between the world and submission to 
God which makes the religious verse of Donne and still 
more that of Herbert so deeply interesting. Only his 
experience and that one experience turned Traherne into 
a poet. Mr. Eliot suggested in a recent essay that Herbert’s 
poetic gift would have lain dormant but for his religious 
vocation ; Traherne certainly was made to write verse only 
by his supreme happiness, his untiring study of felicity, 
and where Herbert evidently became expert in the art of 
poetic expression, Traherne always remained the amateur. 
““O Lord, open thou my Lips, and my Mouth shall shew 
forth Thy Prais.”” That is the significant text introducing 
the Poems of Felicity in the Burney manuscript. His lips 
were opened to an outrush of burning enthusiasm, but his 
verse is too frequently verse of exclamation mark and no 
true surprise, verse marked by vague and unvarying 
imagery, verse rhythmically flat and awkward. His 
emotion is kept up, but his poems can be searched without 
finding one line such as those many which mark Vaughan 
down as a true poet. 


His prose, which stands higher for its admirable con- 
struction and lucidity, does not concern me here, but it is 
only in conjunction with it, and in conjunction with 
Traherne’s mysticism that this new edition of his poems can 
be welcomed. Some of his poems as poetry have a little 
value, quickly discovered, but it is scarcely on that account 
that one should be grateful to Traherne’s new editor 
for reproducing his poetry direct from the manuscripts 
and adding six new poems from a work, part in prose, part 
in verse, which she identifies for the first time as by Tra- 
herne. The only complaint to be made is that piety 
should have allowed the reprinting in 1932 of the original 
introduction. It digs up when they should stay buried 
the misleading inanities of the older criticism. 


ECONOMY MUST BE OUR WATCHWORD. By Joyce 
Dennys. 5s. (Putnams.) 


We have heard the word “‘ economise’”’ so much lately 
that it seems both inevitable and right that someone 
should come along and make fun of it. That that some- 
one should be Miss Dennys is our good fortune. The 
book tells of the efforts of Lady Macassar (the Macassars 
made their money in oil, you will remember) to cut 
down her expenditure on a twenty thousand a year in- 
come. She starts by cutting down her staff of servants, 
for ‘‘ don’t you think that the lower orders should take 
their share of the burden as well as us ?”’ and continues 
in the same generous spirit throughout the book. At 
the Christmas treat in the village where her husband is 
economising by doing sterling work as a market gardener, 
she decides to buy the presents at Woolworths, and it is 
only the timely arrival of her husband who, apart from the 
fact that he married her, seems a sensible fellow, with 
better gifts, that prevents her from having her presents 
thrown in her face by irate villagers. 

The tale is told by Lady Macassar herself with all the 
naiveté we might expect, and if the fun is spoilt at all it is 
because our merriment is overshadowed by our annoyance. 
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TWO TRANSLATIONS 


The Family Circle. 
By André Maurois. Translated by Hamish Miles. 7s. 6d. 
(Cassell.) 

Chérie. 


By Jacques Deval. Translated by Lawrence S. Norris. 
7s. 6d. (Secker.) 


*“Cercle de Famille,’’ M. Maurois’s latest novel, was 
noticed in THE BookMAN when it first appeared in French 
some months ago. It is now ready in English for those 
who prefer it so, and Mr. Hamish Miles has made a very 
good job of the translation. 

The ‘‘ Family Circle’”’ is not only the domestic scene, 
but the fatalistic wheel which bears in its steady revolution 
the lives of mother and daughter. Dénise Herpain, 
frightened as a little girl by her mother’s infidelity to her 
father, conceives a gradual hatred for the little provincial 
town of her childhood (described as only M. Maurois can 
describe French provincialism), and an inner antagonism 
to the person of her mother. But the circle is inexorable, 
and Dénise lives to be herself unfaithful to the husband 
she loves, and to return to her old home town with some- 
thing like pleasure in a necessity. It is all beautifully and 
sensitively told, and the book adds just a little more to the 
stature of M. Maurois as a novelist—a réle in which those 
who know him only as a biographer should make haste to 
discover him. : 

This time ‘‘ Chérie’”’ has the final “‘e,’’ and is not by 
Colette, though in conversation the two books might well 
be confused. Actually, except that they are both, even in 
translation, triumphantly French, they have nothing in 
common. M. Deval’s “ Chérie,’”’ a Bordeaux foundling, 
was brought up in that astonishing atmosphere which 
produces a woman at the age of fourteen. Adventure and 
chance take her, against her will, to Panama. And there 
the eighteen-year-old girl, with no love but that of the 
distant France which she remembers in queer, vivid pic- 
tures, lives and watches, through many vicissitudes, her 
little store of money grow towards the cost of a passage 
back to the country of her birth. How she finally made 
the journey must not be revealed. Caught up in the inter- 
national spy system, her life takes on ever more and more 
complexity in contrast to the charming simplicity of her 
character and desire. 

‘* Chérie ’’ is briskly written, and never fails to be excit- 
ing. If one feels that something stronger might have been 
made out of the central idea, that is not to complain of the 
story as it is told. M. Deval can create interesting if not 
wholly credible characters, and the raciness of his descrip- 
tive powers is undeniable. I ought perhaps to add that 
this novel is not quite suitable as a birthday present to a 
young daughter. 

FRANCIS WATSON. 


MONSIEUR THIERS. 


By John M. S. Allison. 
(Allen & Unwin.) 


tos. 6d. 


It is opportune that we should be presented with a good 
study of a typical Frenchman, of the typical French poli- 
tician. The alarums and excursions of the nineteenth 
century (and this biography cannot help but be a chronicle) 
are not many moves from present-day affairs. Such a work 
as this helps us towards a comprehension of our neighbour. 
The tale is enthralling in itself. Intrigue follows intrigue, 
the fall of the Bourbons, their return, Louis Napoleon’s 
coup d'état, the Revolution of ’48, the rise of the Third 
Republic, Sedan. Always M. Thiers has a finger in the pie, 
always a plan. As with his contemplated Ouvrage de 


Philosophie—one of many witty side-shows, as it were, is 
when Pasteur hands over to his assistant the ever-curious 
M. Thiers—many of his plans may have got little further 
than outline or usually ravelled. He sprang from the 
bourgeoisie, and established and consolidated their power. 
His body lies not in the Panthéon, but, symbolically, in 
Pére Lachaise. 
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MOSS OF SHREWSBURY: 1841-1917. By His Wife. 6s. 
(Shrewsbury: Adnitt & Naunton; London: Sheldon 
Press.) 


It is particularly appropriate that Mrs. Moss’s memoirs 
of her husband, the great Head Master of Shrewsbury, 
should have appeared exactly fifty years after the greatest 
achievement of his long and distinguished reign. The 
Prince of Wales visited the school to join in the celebra- 
tions attending the jubilee of the move from the old school 
buildings in the town to the wonderful site on Kingsland 
which they now occupy. Moss was an advocate of the 
move from the very first, when in 1866 he returned to his 
old school at the astonishing age of twenty-five to become 
its Head Master. 

Wives are not always good biographers of their husbands, 
and I am not sure that this is by any means the best 
biography that might have been written of Moss; but 
one thing is certain—that no one but Mrs. Moss could 
have revealed to us—even to old boys who were in pretty 
intimate relationship to him for several years of their school 
life—how truly great a man her husband was. Is it nota 
usual experience to discover on finishing a biography that 
its subject was not, after all, so great a man as one had 
thought ? Indeed that is the charm of many biographies— 
the. discovery that great men were only ‘“ human after 
all,’” as we say. Mrs. Moss shows us in her book a man 
even greater than we thought him, and that, as all Old 
Salopians know, is something of an achievement. 

I hope the book will have a great success. Old 
Salopians are sure to buy it, but I think it deserves a wider 
public. If it should run into a second edition I hope the 
publishers will delete the unfortunate repetition on page 175 
of a paragraph which has already appeared on page 87. 


R. S. F. 


WHERE 
TO STAY 


Holidays. 


B R | G aa TO es for Spring and Summer Holidays 

and highly recommended for temporary 
or permanent residence. Homely, comfortable -residence ; one minute 
sea; near Palace Pier; separate tables; excellent cuisine; gas fires in bed- 
rooms. Personal supervision by Proprietress ensures comfort and satisfaction. 
From £3 3s. weekly.—‘* Rock Mansion” Private Hotel, Lower Rock Gardens, 
Brighton. Phone: Brighton 1614. 


D A Ss S. DEVON.—Charming Guest House, newly 

3 equipped. S8acres. Tennis, bathing, minia- 
ture golf. Garages. Good"cuisine. Home comforts. Very reasonable 
charges.—Bishop, Fairfield Guest House, Dawlish. 


F OR ES T O F D EAN VALLEY LITTLE 
5 

DEAN HOUSE, LITTLEDEAN, GLOS. Beautiful’ Guest House (600 ft. 

up). 80 rooms, 5 acres, billiards, dancing, tennis, bowls, croquet, garage. 


50s. to 70s. week. Illustrated Prospectus. 
LLAN DUDN position ; Sins. to pers 


lovely mountain view ; midday dinner ; moderate terms.—The Misses Marshall. 


—Garden Guest House. Tariff 
includes tennis, badminton, 


LYME REGI 
GREEN ACRES 


situation and excellent views. Booklet and photos from H. Ramage, Green 
Acres, Lyme Regis. 


L Britain’s Greatest Hydro. 
For Health and Pleasure. Two Resident 
Physicians. 270 Bedrooms. Grounds 10 Acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. 


per day. Prospectus free. No Branch Establishments. Phone: Matlock 17. 
‘Grams: “Smedleys Matlock.” 


— Minister’s widow 
receives paying 


WEST WORTHIN 


guests. Close tosea. ‘“‘ Kelvindale,” Marine Close. 
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THE OPEN AIR 
Travels in Our Islands 


In Search of Wales. 
By H. V. Morton. 7s. 6d. 
Northumberland and Durham. 
By Iris Wedgwood. 5s. (Faber & Faber.) 
Cumbrian Regional Planning Scheme. 
By Patrick Abercrombie, M.A., and Sydney A. Kelly, 
F.S.I. 12s. 6d. (University Press of Liverpool and 
Hodder & Stoughton.) 
The Map of England. 
By Colonel Sir Charles Close. 6s. (Davies.) 
The Villages of England. 
By A. K. Wickham. 12s. 6d. (Batsford.) 
Chalk Streams and Water Meadows. 
By E. A. Barton. 7s. 6d. (Murray.) 
Orkney : The Magnetic North. 
By J. Gunn. 3s. 6d. (Nelson.) 
The Channel Islands. 
2s. (Ward, Lock.) 
Lynton and Lynmouth. 
2s. (Ward, Lock.) 


(Methuen.) 


I await the publication of a new travel-book by Mr. 
H. V. Morton with something of the feverish excitement 
with which I used to await as a boy the arrival of a fresh 
adventure of Sherlock Holmes and Brigadier Gerard. I 
thought I knew something about England until he came 
along and opened my eyes to a thousand and one delights 
that had escaped me altogether. He then revealed to me 
an entirely new Scotland, and now he has supplanted even 
George Borrow in my affections as a discoverer of Wales. 
His secret is that of unfeigned delight in everything, com- 
bined with an amazing knack of serving up old historical 
records in a form more palatable than any modern novel. 

His preoccupation with history is probably his pre- 
dominant passion, but his interest in humanity runs it 
pretty close. Read his account of an Eisteddfod or of a 
Bangor woman playing a harp, and you will realise how 
the romantic chord in him is roused quite as much by the 


Huish Episcopi. 
Drawn by Brian Cook. 
From “ The Villages of Englend,” by A. K. Wickham (Batsford). 


THE BOOKMAN 


By 
S. P. B. Mais 


young men and women of to-day as by the princes of 
Powis, Owen Glendower and Llewellyn. 

But I think I like him best for his capacity for making 
friends with types of workers whose outlook and way of 
living are entirely different from his own. His account of 
the Welsh miners is first-rate. The wanderer in Wales who 
travels with Mr. Morton for companion is sure of two 
things—a welcome wherever he goes, and a journey full of 
constant delightful surprises. 

Lady Wedgwood is wisely brief in her commendation 
of Northumberland and Durham, and follows the new 
fashion of condensing her descriptions of each town and 
castle into a few short paragraphs. Her book is hand- 
somely and copiously illustrated by Mr. G. E. Chambers, and 
is an altogether ideal introduction to magnificent country 
that has been hitherto strangely neglected by the southerner. 
Lady Wedgwood’s love for her own country is as deep 
and thorough as her knowledge of it. I know no other book 
on this country that contains half so much relevant informa- 
tion, or any book of the kind more charmingly written. 

The ‘“‘ Cumbrian Regional Planning Scheme ”’ has as its 
laudable object the safeguarding of the beauty of the Lake 
District, and a development plan for the industrial coastal 
strip. The type is unusually clear and handsome, and the 
mountain photographs (by Messrs. Abraham, of Keswick) are 
quite remarkably effective. I was delighted to find that 


. the authors have not entirely relied upon William Words- 


worth for their quotations about the beauties of this district. 
They are enlightened and modern enough to include quota- 
tions from so recent a writer as Mr. H. V. Morton. There 
are a large number of maps showing their recommenda- 
tions in detail. It now only remains to get this very engag- 
ing book into the hands of the public, so that the average 
man may realise how well-laid are the plans for the preserva- 
tion of natural beauties in this most beautiful corner of 
England. 

Colonel Sir Charles Close has performed a good service 
to us all by tracing in ‘‘ The Map of England ”’ the history 
of the Ordnance Survey since 1791; and a better one by 
calling everybody’s attention to two notable maps recently 
published—the map of Roman Britain and the map of 
seventeenth century England. I have found both of these 
maps of tremendous value in visualising the conditions 
under which the Romans conquered Britain and those 
under which the Civil War was fought. Sir Charles gives 
succinct biographies of early cartographers and an excellent 
account of the old trackways. Altogether an indispensable 
book for anyone who investigates the face of the land. 

Mr. Wickham’s “ The Villages of England ”’ is a com- 
panion volume to Mr. Basil Oliver’s ‘“‘ The Cottages of 
England ” and, like that book, beautifully illustrated with 
photographs. As Dr. James says in his foreword: ‘‘ How 
fair it all is to look upon, and how easy to deface!’”’ Mr. 
Wickham’s aim is to produce a popular introduction to 
English rural topography, written in such a way that an 
intelligent foreigner may grasp from it a faint idea of what 
is best and most typical in our village scenery. He begins 
with place-names, and immediately has us guessing where 
Nempnett Thrubwell and Shellow Bowells are. 

It is with something of surprise that we wake to the fact 
that the medizval village had no esthetic asset beyond the 
church, and that the village of which we are so proud was 
made during the era of the enclosures—between the end 
of the fifteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth 
centuries. We are then taken first through the chalk 
and clay country, the limestone belt and so on, until we 
reach the north, being shown on the way how closely the 
local architecture reflects the temperament and spirit cf 
the people. Particularly is this noticeable in the north, 
where the usual building is of millstone grit, solid, lasting 
and austere. 

Mr. Barton’s ‘“‘ Chalk Streams and Water-Meadows ’”’ is 
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a delightful book to slip into the pocket and pull out on 
the river bank. It is a delicate and fragrant potpourri of 
verses and sketches on the charms of fishing, with some 
fascinating photographs of the angler in action. 

Mr. Gunn’s ‘‘ Orkney”’ was much needed. Here is a 
novel and ingenious idea for a holiday. It comes with 
something of a surprise to learn that Orkney is not a High- 
land county, but a lowland county entirely devoted to agri- 
culture ; that its people are not insular but cosmopolitan ; 
that its climate is the same as that of Bournemouth, the 
most equable in Britain; its rainfall is between thirty and 
thirty-five inches ; its midsummer sun is above the horizon 
for two hours longer than it s in London. “ The twilight 
of evening merges into the twilight of dawn.” Certainly 
the photographs make it appear an enchanting archipelago, 
and there is always the added lure of Scapa Flow. 

Messrs. Ward, Lock’s red guides are by far the most 
serviceable that I have ever come across. They tell in the 
minimum space the maximum information, and always the 
information that one most sorely needs. It is therefore 
unnecessary to do more than point out the fact that two 
more volumes have been added to the series—‘ Lynton 
and Lynmouth” and ‘“ The Channel Islands” (which 
includes parts of Brittany and Normandy), and that they 
are up to the standard of the others. 


SCOTLAND 


George Harvey’s ‘‘ Guide to Scotland.’’ 
4s. (Toulmin.) 

The Glory of Scotland. 
By J. J. Bell. 7s. 6d. (Harrap.) 


It is a curious but undeniable fact that writers of guide- 
books have, in the past, insisted on writing as if their 
readers were people equipped with very deep pockets, a 
pair of eyes and little else; people who could see, but 
could neither understand nor appreciate what they saw. 
They had also an objectionable habit of trundling us in 
and out of churches, ruins and other dull places which 
had no virtue whatsoever apart from their antiquity. 
Surely the guide-book user of 1932 has reason to bear a 
grudge against the guide-book writer who assumes that 
he is not interested in anything that has happened since 
1890 and, as a consequence, will not go to the expense of 
having his out-of-date books revised. Alternatively he 
should, like George Harvey (whose ‘“‘ Guide ‘to Scot- 
land’ has just been published), honestly date his book, 
so that the reader at least knows where he stands. After 
many years of using guide-books which have always 
irritated me and frequently infuriated me, it is gratifying 
to discover in Mr. Harvey a writer who is so courteous 
to the human race as to credit it with at least the elements 
of good taste and sound sense. 

Mr. Harvey’s ‘“‘ Guide to Scotland ’’—a masterpiece of 
compact writing—gives in its two hundred odd pages as 
much information—information which I have tested for 
its accuracy and found to be reliable—as any traveller 
could wish for, be he spending only a day in Edinburgh 
or making a comprehensive tour of the entire country. 
The maps are well drawn, pleasing to the eye and easy to 
understand. Two of them call for special comment—that 
showing the territories of the Highland clans, and the 
geological map, both of which, besides being pleasantly 
decorative, are of absorbing interest. The glossaries of 
Lowland Scots and Gaelic words are both carefully com- 
piled and should be of value. 

“ The Glory of Scotland’”’ is an admirable companion 
volume to Harvey’s Scotland,’ since what Harvey 
indicates with skilful brevity Bell describes in admirable 
prose. If you are going to Scotland, Bell is the book to 
read beforehand, and Harvey is the book to take in your 
pocket. Both are Scotsmen, and they will interpret- 
the moods of their countrymen for you with penetrating 
skill; they will also guide your footsteps to the loveliest 
part of a lovely little country. If they err at all it is on 
the side of reticence. T. S. FAIRLEY. 
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Free Lessons for 
New Writers 


Interesting Offer to Readers of 
“The Bookman ” 


Readers of THE BookMAN who have literary ambitions 
are advised to write to the Regent Institute for a specimen 
lesson of the fascinating and practical Course in Journal- 
ism and Short Story Writing conducted by that well-known 
correspondence school. Applications should be addressed 
to The Regent Institute (Dept. D/93), Regent House, Palace 
Gate, London, W.8. The great demand for literary work 
at the present day is indicated by a professional author and 
journalist in the following interesting article. 


If you can write an entertaining letter there is the prospect 
of your being able to devote your spare time to a hobby that is 
not only the most interesting of all, but is highly remunerative 
—writing ‘‘free-lance’’ articles and short stories for the Press. 
There are editors in London who find it very difficult to get 
the right material to print. 

Why is it that with the great demand there is for contri- 
butions the rejection slip is an all too common reward for labour ? 
Because, just as a person who has an aptitude for music cannot 
play an instrument without learning the technique of the art, 
sO a person cannot hope to write saleable MSS. until he or she 
is conversant with the few 
simple rules that turn the 
amateur into an expert. 

The history of the Regent 


«| Earned £600 by 


Institute is a record of unbroken My Pen in Spare 
success, due primarily to the Tim 2” 
fact that the instructional staff, 

A former Regent student 


composed as it is of well-known writes: ‘‘ I had always been keen 
about writing, though I had no 


authors - d journalists, takes practical knowledge. I decided 
such a kindly and sympathetic to join the Regent institute, f 
‘ j aid my fee, an ore I ha 
interest in each student. ‘ oot to the end of the third lesson 

The Course is a very fascin- had uefunded myself in full. i 

“TI finished the Course, which 
ating Fiat and the exercises— I found tremendously interesting, 
practical ones designed to pro- stimulating, and helpful. i 
duce saleable MSS. at the outset Wrote my 
—are adapted to meet each is still selling. I followed this up 

‘ P with others on the same subject, 
person’s special need. As a and io tow years have made well 
— ¥ over {600. ast year made 

mental tonic it is wonderful : and tn 
as a means of increasing income very busy life.” 
it has amply proved its worth. 

If you are one of those with 
the urge to write you should communicate with the Principal, 
explaining your case, and he will consider you not necessarily 
as a prospective student, but as a potential writer. If you’re 
not he’ll tell you so, and without any obligation to yourself. 


Post the following coupon in an unsealed envelope 
(4d. stamp), or write a simple request for the 
specimen lesson and the prospectus. 


THE REGENT INSTITUTE 
(Dept. D/93) 


Regent House, Palace Gate, London, W.8 


I shall be glad to receive the following on the distinct understanding | 
that I am not committed to any expense or obligation whatever :— | 


| 

| 

| 

| (a) A free specimen lesson of the Postal Course in Journalism and Short 

Story Writing. 

| (b) A free copy of your prospectus “* How to Succeed as a Writer,” 
with full particulars of your postal tuition. 

| 
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THE PYRENEES, VENICE—AND ART 


The Pyrenees : French and Spanish. 
By E. Allison Peers. 7s. 6d. (Harrap.) 


Venice : Its Story, Architecture and Art. 
By Arnold Lunn. 5s. (Harrap.) 


Most books on the Pyrenees available for English tourists 
devote the bulk of their space to the French side of the 
range, with the result that many of the lovely valleys and 
villages across the border are scarcely known, even by 
name, and rarely explored. Professor Peers’s new volume 
is, I believe, the only up-to-date handbook which treats the 
Pyrenees as a whole and does full justice to the Spanish 
area. It opens up a great deal of fresh territory and is 
based throughout not on the work of others, but on first- 
hand knowledge. It is concise, very pleasantly written 
and gives the intelligent rambler just the information he 
needs. It should hold the field for many years as the 
standard work on one of Europe’s loveliest mountain 
playgrounds. 

Mr. Arnold Lunn’s little volume on Venice is more in 
the nature of a compilation than an original work, but 
nevertheless deserves its place in the kitbag of anyone 
visiting Venice for the first time. The second chapter, 
which gives a brief epitome of Venetian history, is the 
best in the book. The others consist largely of quota- 
tions, principally from Ruskin’s “‘ Stones of Venice,’’ which 
is easily accessible in cheap editions. Molmenti the author 
does not appear to have consulted. 

Mr. Lunn’s own views on art and architecture, when he 
expresses them, are often curiously Victorian, and he 
courageously quotes current fashions. After comparing 
the “‘ arid monotony ”’ of Palladio with the beauty of the 
Gothic palaces, he adds: ‘‘ Whatever may be said for 
Palladio, there is nothing to be said for Gower Street or the 
Euston Road.’’ As a former ‘“‘ Bloomsbury ’’ I protest. 
Euston Road was laid out in 1756 to link up the villages 
of Paddington and Islington. Judging from the little that 
remains of its original architecture, the houses which lined 
it were unpretentious middle-class residences with long 
front gardens. To-day, after a hundred years of revolt 
against ‘‘ monotony,” it has little character left. Euston 
Station and St. Pancras stand side by side, and you can 
take your choice: Mr. Lunn’s would probably be 
St. Pancras. Gower Street, on the other hand, retains a 
great deal of its original character. It is typically English 
in the “‘ arid monotony” of its dignity and good form. 


Isola Di S. Giorgio. 
(Photo; Anderson.) 
From “ Venice,” by Arnold Lunn (Harrap). 


THE BOOKMAN 


By Douglas Goldring 


The houses in it were built, during the age of taste, for 
gentlefolk who disliked ostentation, and preferred the 
magnificent interior decoration of their homes to be con- 
cealed behind a plain fagade. The house at the corner of 
Montagu Place, formerly inhabited by Cavendish, the 
philosopher, is one of the finest of the great Bloomsbury 
mansions. But how the Victorians shared Mr. Lunn’s 
hatred for Gower Street, and what architectural horrors 
they perpetrated as a protest against its restraint and 
formality ! 

When dealing with the Venetian painters, Mr. Lunn is 
equally Victorian in his outlook, and he has little to say 
about those minor figures of the Venetian decadence in 
whose work it is the fashion of the moment to find so much 
charm. He makes no mention of Pietro Longhi or Rosalba 
Carriera, or Giambattista Piazzetta. Of Guardi he says 
surprisingly that he was “ far less gifted ’’ than Canaletto. 
His work would be more useful to present-day travellers 
if it contained less Ruskin-worship and more concessions 
(in the way of information) to contemporary taste. 


MODERN JAPAN 


Meet the Japanese. 


By Henry Albert Phillips. 15s. net. (Lippincott.) 


One of the oddest things about Japan is the extremist 
effect she exerts upon visitors to her shores. Few, very 
-few visitors to the country can dispense with superlatives 
when speaking or writing of their experiences, and the 
natural result is the division of foreign books on Japan 
into two sharply defined classes—Japanophobe and Japano- 
phile. Those who can steer a middle course are strangely 
silent. 

It should be made clear at the outset that Mr. Phillips’s 
book is uncritically Japanophile. It is a record of enchant- 
ment, with very good photographs in plenty to support his 
thesis. But it is oz a trustworthy account of the Japanese 
as they are to-day; it is representative of a very small 
minority (and that mostly of foreign education), which has 
little influence upon the mass of the people, and is as little 
considered by the hierarchs of the nation. Japan is no 
longer a fairy-land paradise (if indeed it ever was so), and 
the first to insist upon this fact are the modern Japanese 
themselves. They point to their factory chimneys belch- 
ing forth black smoke, to their railways and power-liouses, 
which have displaced 
cherry orchards and tea- 


gardens. They are proud 
of their complete in- 


dustrialisation and weary 
of pretty-pretty back- 
patting. 

The author says this is 
r “the greatest of art 
nations’’—whatever that 
phrase may be taken to 
mean; ignoring the fact 
that Japanese art developed 
slowly until quite recently 
from Chinese models, and 
in only very few instances 
has it so far shown definite 
signs of originality. When 
he says later that the 
Japanese are ‘‘ a nation of 
poets’ he does not explain 
that there is only one form 
of verse construction in 
Japanese, that this is in- 
dependent of rhyme, and 
that even the metre is 
variable by poetic licence ! 
Any piece of Japanese 
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prose can readily be chopped up into 
verse, and modern Japanese poets are 
making a profitable business out of the 
process ! 

If this estimate of an ambitious volume 
appears a little severe, the author has 
only himself to blame. Apart from the 
title and a provocative preface, the 
dogmatism of each successive chapter 
cannot but irritate those who have found 
daily life in Japan far different from 
that here set down. The area covered 
is all south and west of NikkO; the 
narrative deals mainly with the pre- 
occupations of those semi-Westernised 
peoples who lie along the well-travelled 
tourist routes, and is characterised by 
that slapdash of labelling which is as 
irritating as it is inaccurate. Why 
should Toki be called the ‘‘ Metropolis 
of the Orient’? when numerous other 
cities have better claims, or Kydto be 
called “‘ the Fountain-Head of Culture ”’ 
when all the city claims for itself is the 
credit of being a repository of religious 
lore and relics ¢ 

The plain fact is that no people on 
earth could be so unimaginably fairy- 
like as Mr. Phillips would have us 
believe the Japanese to be, and still survive. When one 
reads that ‘‘ with the gods thus hovering over all, shaping 
every object in nature to fit the spiritually esthetic require- 
ments of this extra-universe within their souls and imagina- 
tions, it is little wonder they [the Japanese] are artists 
born. To the matter-of-fact occidental Japan must often 
appear like the discovery of a race of fairies in an elfin land 
of some vanished age,’’ one wonders where in his well- 
defined itinerary Mr. Phillips could have run across these 
“ fairies,’”’ 

The author has presented-one side of Japanese life with 
some realism, but he has not gone beneath the surface. 
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The Road from Ribas to Queralpo. 
(Photo: Archiv Mas, Barcelona.) 
From “ The Pyrenees” by E. Allison Peers (Harrap). 


It would be merely cruel to arm a stranger with this book 
and send him to Japan—and disillusionment. The 
Japanese themselves are now becoming vocal in English, 
and native authors are the first to destroy the false picture 
of cherry-blossoms, tea-gardens and geisha girls in a 
perpetual fairyland, which has been laboriously repainted 
and revarnished since the days of Lafcadio Hearn. The 
modern Japanese are vigorous, clamant competitors with 
Europeans and Americans for a place in the markets and 
deliberations of the world. They are facing crises at home 
and abroad: in a fashion which shows they have little belief 
in the power of a fairy’s wand. NEVILLE WHYMANT. 


SOUTH AFRICA THAT WAS 


South African Memories. 


By Sir Percy Fitzpatrick, 21s. net. (Cassell.) 


In the vast span of drama that sprang from the Jameson 
Raid and came full circle with Hertzog first Nationalist 
Prime Minister, no man played a more intimate part in 
South African affairs than the witty and shrewd South 
African of Irish descent who died barely eighteen months 
ago at his home in the Cape Province. 

Both as participant and observer, Sir Percy Fitzpatrick 
occupied a unique position. He understood South Africa 
as only one born there can, and his temperament enabled 
him, amid keen and often violent controversy, to become 
or to remain the friend of almost every racial and political 
opponent, so irresistible was his charm of manner. And 
his position placed him in close contact with almost every 
great figure in his country for half a century, with the 
result that this book has something new to say about 
every great act, and fresh light to shed on such famous 
people as Kruger, de la Rey, Botha, Smuts, Hertzog, as 
well as Rhodes, the author’s chief, and ‘‘ the power behind 
the Colossus’s throne,’’ Alfred Beit. 

When a man has such material to his hand, and a natural 
talent for expression into the bargain, is it any wonder that 
his work is absorbing ? 

The chapters assembled’ here are in the nature of a 
swan-song—Sir Percy’s ‘‘ Recollections’’ written when 
health was failing; yet the narrative makes a book the 
contents of which could scarcely be paralleled in this 
age. 

Sir Percy’s born writer’s power of ‘‘ getting under the 


By Moore Ritchie 
skin ’’ is revealed by a series of salient but almost un- 
conscious touches that bring the subject to life: Rhodes, 
the enigma, seeming one moment mere careless dreamer, 
the next a business man shrewd to the edge of sharpness ; 
Beit, keen as diamonds but with a heart of gold; 
J. B. Robinson, fortune’s darling, yet dynamo of energy ; 
Kruger, patriarch-autocrat, who defied an Empire and 
scared it; Botha, untutored military genius with the 
sensitiveness of a child; Smuts, lawyer, soldier, philo- 
sopher, one of the farthest ranging intellects of the age. 

Scene shifts from place to place, and each grips the 
reader ; but the triumph of the book is a character-sketch 
worthy of the author of ‘“‘ Jock of the Bushveld” and 
“‘The Transvaal from Within.’’ It is of General de la 
Rey, “‘ uncrowned king of the Transvaal,’ and one whose 
natural gifts, magnetism and power of leadership repre- 
sented the Dutch South African of the old school at its 
highest. 

Sir Percy disclaims any intention to ‘‘ supply a missing 
portrait from the South African gallery.’’ But he does it 
to perfection just the same. As one reads one can almost 
see the piercing eyes softening to a rare twinkle in the 
weather-beaten face of the man rightly beloved as ‘‘Oom 
(uncle) Koos,”” and deplore again the astounding freak of 
fate that caused the bullet meant for a fleeing motor bandit 
to end a valued life. Well might the man who in duty 
bound sped it, in a misapprehension that would have been 
the lot of anyone so placed, say to the writer as they met 
on active service: ‘‘I would have given all I have, and 
my pension too, if I could have recalled it.” 
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THE BENIGHTED STATES 
The Decadence of America 


Stars and Stripes. 
By Shaw Desmond. tos. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 
Twenty Thousand Years in Sing-Sing. 
By Warden Lewis E. Lawes. 8s. 6d. (Constable.) 
I Sit and Look Out. 
By Walt Whitman. $3.50. 
Press.) 
His Imported Wife. 
By Beryl Clarke. 7s. 6d. 


(Columbia University 


(Jonathan Cape.) 
Mrs, Taylor. 
By Marjorie Worthington. 7s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 


G. K. Chesterton somewhere speaks of the added excite- 
ment if, in a Jane Austen novel, the heroine having met 
a dragoon, turned a corner and met a dragon. It is exactly 
that sort of excitement which besets the student of American 
history between 1900 and 1932. Or perhaps, to be just, 
it is the excitement which arises from the sudden realisa- 
tion that the country of the United States was, even in 
the quietest days, filled with dragons in dragoons’ clothing. 

In the mid-Victorian years the casual English reader 
would, as likely as not, take his broad impressions of 
America from Frances Trollope’s entertaining book, or 
from the Notes and Chuzzlewit chapters of Charles Dickens. 
In the Edwardian years he would take an entirely different 
impression from the pages of the serious Herr Munsterberg, 
the sketches of Arnold Bennett or the novels of the other 
Winston Churchill, aided by the visual impressions derived 
from the drawings of Dana Gibson in the pages of the 
Munsey Magazine, or from the acting of Maxine Elliot or 
William Gillette. The Georgian reader of to-day is pre- 
sented with an American scene very, very different from 
either that of the Victorian or the Edwardian years. 
The close photography, developed in an ironic bath and 
fixed in a douche of satire, of Sinclair Lewis, the broad 
cartoons of Upton Sinclair and the heavy etching of Theo- 
dore Dreiser have been reinforced by such documentary 
evidence as that provided in ‘‘ Only Yesterday.’”” America 
to-day, if we are to believe the clouds of witnesses, consists 
of a grim chaos of crime and a joyless saturnalia of sex. 
Dana Gibson’s aristocratic and restrained beauties seem 
to have bred a generation of wantons and dipsomaniacs. 
The half-wits of Dickens, who were for the most part 
mere vulgar braggarts blessed with a kind of rustic cunning, 
have bred as grandchildren terrorists before whose prowess 
the sans-culottes of the French Revolution were mere 
bungling amateurs. 

The five volumes whose titles are set forth at the head 
of this article are taken at random from the normal output 
of a few weeks of an English publishing season. One— 
the reminiscences of the warder from Sing-Sing prison—is 
already a best-seller in its native country. Another—that 
of Mr. Shaw Desmond—may quite possibly be a best- 
seller in this country. Two are realistic novels of American 
domestic life. And the other is a collection of the editorials 
written by Whitman when he was still a journeyman 
journalist. 

: Mr. Desmond, an Irishman, is concerned to report his 
impressions of a recent visit to the States. He finds a 
dead New York—‘ America is taking it on the chin, 
boss,” and doesn’t like it. ‘‘ America in Defeat ”’ is almost 
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the most cheerful of his chapter headings, for the others 
include the dismal series, ‘‘Sex- and Pleasure-Mad,”’ 


“Chicago,” ‘Gangs, Gangsters and Gangstresses,” “‘ Is 
America Going Native ?’’, ‘‘ Prohibition and Dope,” 


Graft,” ‘‘ Racketeering,” ‘‘ Ballyhoo’’ and (perhaps the 
most dismal of all) ‘‘ The Future of America.” It would 
be impossible to describe Mr. Desmond’s book as anything 
but sensational. His vivid, reporting style makes the 
most of his sensational material. But it must equally be 
confessed that he avoids conveying any sense of wilful 
exaggeration. The effect of his book is to leave in one’s 
mind the impression that the United States of America is 
no longer a melting-pot for immigrant races, no longer the 
portent of a new civilisation, but merely one vast criminal 
lunatic asylum. 

Warden Lawes does nothing to relieve that impression. 
“Four hundred thousand men and women fill our prisons 
and jails throughout the country ; one hundred and twenty- 
five thousand of them in our major State and federal 
prisons."” But Warden Lawes thinks the criminal madness 
is but a passing phase. ‘‘ Our recurrent and short-lived 
hysteria over vicious and desperate crime should not blind 
us to basic needs. Violent crime in the United States is a 
passing phase in American life, just as insanity and suicide, 
which have more than doubled within a decade; just as 
prohibition or dishonesty in public and civic office, or 
financial duplicity. ‘Shoot to kill’ is but a temporary 
measure ...” Unfortunately one recalls that gunmen 
and bowie-knife experts were a pest even in the halcyon 
sixties, and that the Harding oil scandals were paralleled 
by the Grant whisky ring and the Credit Moblier ramp, and 
doubts if either violent crime or dishonesty in public office 
is a temporary thing. But whereas in the days of Dickens 
the crime was comparatively endemic, it is not to-day 
even epidemic, but perpetual and universal. Whereas 
after the Democrat, Grover Cleveland, and the Republican, 
Theodore Roosevelt, managed for a few generations of 
public life to have accepted the Cleveland slogan that 
“ public office is a public trust,” from Harding onward 
graft has grown. This is not to say of course that all 
American citizens are tainted with moral delinquency, 
but it is to say that America as a whole is not only in a 
state of economic defeat, but is also in a state of moral 
degeneracy—according of course to present testimony. 

““What the soldier said is not evidence.” What the 
novelist writes is perhaps equally outside the rules. But 
it is significant—for no novelist invites derision by obviously 
grotesque pictures of a social scene with which his readers 
are as familiar as he. One may instance in “‘ Mrs. Taylor,” 
by Marjorie Worthington, a typical incident in the life of 
the pleasant widowed heroine, when on her return home 
from Paris she is taken to dinner at a country club, with 
its frank promiscuity, 

““His Imported Wife,’’ by Beryl Clarke (a far better 
novel than its title), describes the psychological states of 
a young English girl bred in an English rural house who 
marries an American. Neither the English nor the 
American setting is over-coloured. The young wife is 
introduced to some leading magnates : 


“These were America’s great men. Her captains of 
industry. . . . Well, here were two. Little, common men, 
with muddled minds and poor, anxious faces. Great men 
who weren’t great—but only very powerful.” 

Whitman’s old editorials—not intrinsically worth the 
trouble of collecting—serve at the moment to force into 
the mind the pitiful contrast of the America we know, or 
that these deponents show to us, and the ideal America 
of which he dreamt. ‘‘ These States,” of which he hoped 
so much, have nothing in them to-day of his great spacious- 
ness, his nobility of naturalness. He would not have 
denied them, for he was the great acceptor, but one trembles 
to think how he would have chastised them. 
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A TRACTARIAN 
G. D. H. Cole’s Analysis of Present Ills 


Economic Tracts for the Times. 


By G. D. H. Cole. 12s. 6d. (Macmillian.) 


A review of economic conditions during the past two 
years does not make pleasant reading. In every country 
and in every industry the tale is the same—a litany of 
woe and increasing misfortune. The trade depression 
hangs over the world like some malignant disease and in 
spite of various remedies and palliatives refuses to dis- 
appear. At one time many people, including economists, 
were inclined to be optimistic. It was a case of the trade- 
cycle, or the inevitable result of the War, and would soon 
end if left to itself. How wrong they have been time has 
showed. Instead of improving world conditions have 
grown steadily worse. World conferences have raised 
the hopes of the people only to dash them to the ground. 

Among the small band of economists who realised that 
this was not just an ordinary reaction caused by the War 
is Mr. G. D. H. Cole, a socialist economist of world-wide 
repute. His ‘“‘ Economic Tracts for the Times” is a 
collection of fifteen papers, seven of which are printed for 
the first time. They are divided into three groups, ‘‘ The 
Economic Crisis,’’ ‘‘ Economics in Theory and Practice,” 
and “‘ Socialisation.’’ The book however is not merely a 
collection of disconnected papers, for, by filling in gaps 
and rounding off corners, the author has achieved some- 
thing in the nature of a systematic treatise. 

To the layman the most interesting paper is likely to be 
“The Crisis’’ (a pamphlet published about the time of 
the last General Election). Most people are now agreed 
that our return to the gold standard was the chief cause of 
our troubles, but few people are really aware why and how. 
Before the War, and in normal times, the gold standard was 
an excellent thing. It meant that traders could make 
bargains in one another’s currencies, with the certain 
knowledge of the amount they would get or pay in their 
own money. But this depended upon one all-important 
condition—the available gold supply of the world should 
be distributed among the nations roughly in proportion 
to their needs. In the years since the War this condition 
has never been satisfied. After the War the United States 
was transformed from a debtor to a great creditor nation, 
to which Great Britain and other European nations owed 
large sums in annual interest. 

The natural means of settling these debts would have 
been to export more goods to the United States than we 
imported. But this was impossible; the money we had 
borrowed was spent on armaments and other unproductive 
things, and America had raised a tremendous tariff wall. 
This unbalanced situation led to the drift of gold to the 
U.S.A. Between 1920 and 1924 the gold holdings of 
America rose by over 1,600 million dollars. The result 
of this drain on the world’s gold supplies is too well known 
to mention. But what has happened to all this glut of 
gold ? The answer is ludicrous. It is more or less a dead 
loss, for the two countries that possess it are afraid to use 
it in the usual way because of the disastrous consequences 
of a meteoric rise in their internal price-level. 

For the economist Mr. Cole has written what should 
prove a very controversial paper. He pleads that economics 
should be very much more than the determination of prices. 
Indeed, he takes up his stand with the much maligned 
school of classical economists in pointing out that the real 
social cost of producing a given commodity, as well as the 
determination of prices, should be the study of the econo- 
mist : 


. . while price considerations are admittedly important, 
they are no more important and no more economic than many 
considerations which cannot be expressed at all in terms of 
price.” 


In the essay on ‘‘ The World Economic Outlook from 
the Standpoint of Labour,’’ the author attacks the 
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rationalisation of industry on the ground that, while it may 
effect real economies of production, it is bound to lead to a 
larger monopoly element in industrial organisation. This 
would automatically lead to more or less permanent un- 
employment, for the greater the lack of competition the 
more will the capitalist seek to make larger profits by 
restricting output. 

Rationalisation thus reacts unfavourably in two ways on 
the volume of employment, first by diminishing the amount 
of labour required for the production of a given volume of 
goods, and secondly by tending to restrict artificially the 
total quantity of goods produced. 

In the final paper we come to the declaration of the 
author’s creed, Socialism. He points out that Socialism 
is not merely a matter of political or economic policy, but 
a way of living in harmony with oneself, as well as with 
others. It is an ideal which essentially involves living in 
and with the world, and not apart from it, and it implies, 
in a large measure, an acceptance of the environment. 
With this conception of Socialism, which involves the 
treating of men as ends and not as means, few, even among 
its political opponents, will disagree. And readers, of 
whatever political complexion, will find ‘‘ Economic Tracts 
for the Times”’ an acute analysis such as we have come 
to expect from Mr. Cole, clear, concise and illuminating. 


RAMBLING THROUGH SCIENCE. By A. L.De Leeuw. 6d. 
net. (McGraw-Hill.) 

I have been “ little Arthur’ in Mr. De Leeuw’s hands, 
and have enjoyed myself in his history. At best science 
leaves me cold—the attempted weighing and assorting and 
totting-up of marvels. Yet Mr. De Leeuw so combines 
his knowledge of physics, chemistry, astronomy, of the 
latest discoveries and theories in sound, light, relativity, 
time, space, atoms, electrons, with urbane “‘ donnish ”’ wise- 
cracks, that the merest tyro cannot fail both to be instructed 
and amused. Spiders he deals with, and the Fourth 
Dimension; and the Fourth Dimension without the 
spider. Radium is a widow’s cruse. Of Slot Machines 
and the Quantum Theory—“ Nature,’”’ he says, ‘‘ requires 
nickels for certain phenomena and dimes for others.” 
‘* There is a constant trading going on in Nature.” And 
—glory for little Arthur !—our author concludes on the 
limitations of the human mind, even though the atom be 
split. ‘‘ There is no end.” 


FIFTY YEARS : Memories and Contrasts. A Composite Picture 
of the Period 1882-1932. By Twenty-Seven Contributors 
to The Times. With a Foreword by George Macaulay 
Trevelyan, O.M. 7s. 6d. net. (Thornton Butterworth.) 

Are we worse than our fathers? Every man can tot 
up for himself—the Church; Bench and Bar; Oxford, 

Cambridge, Reading; the Turf; the decaying country- 

side; the changed face of the City, where the Bank was 

pioneer in the introduction of lady clerks (with chaperon). 

Sir Henry Hadow actually writes of a revival of music, of 

the strength, sanity and tenderness of English art. Sir 

Arthur Pinero discourses on the old audible actors, usurper 

producers; muddle-headed and undramatic attempts to 

vie with the cinema on the latter’s ground. The music- 
hall, despite continuous vaudeville, is certainly not what 
it was. ‘‘ Knocked ’em in the Old Kent Road ”’ and the 
other ditties had, unlike our jazz moans, contact with 
actuality. Society still laments the shortage of the un- 
attached male, and jeunesse these days is usually any- 
thing but dorée. An outstanding contributor as regards 
personality manifest is General Sir lan Hamilton, on ‘‘ Making 

the New Soldier.’”” And there is ‘‘Q,” with tribute toC. E. 

Montague, with recollection of réle of intelligent listener to 

Wilde and Moore; with moving peroration on England’s 

triumph over difficulties. He finds the fifty years, years of 

quickening. The illustrations are a joy in themselves. 
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Days With the French Romantics in the Paris of 1830. 
By Philip Carr. 15s. (Methuen.) 


Viewed comprehensively, the French Romantic Move- 
ment appears as a somewhat self-conscious afterthought 
of the Revolution. It was not merely an artistic revolu- 
tion against classical precedents, but a social revolt against 
eighteenth century manners. With the exception of Saint- 
Simonism, which became an independent force, it had no 
cohesion, and was vague both in purpose and effect. In 
fact it would be sweeping but not altogether untrue to 
say that it was neither French, romantic nor a movement. 
To begin with, England had played a very large part in 
its origins, and English influences had long been at work 
before the grand outburst of Anglomania accompanied the 
discovery of Shakespeare with the presentation of ‘‘ Hamlet”’ 
at the Odéon in 1827. Scott and Byron had been particu- 
larly popular, 
while the 
Gothic ro- 
mances of 
Mrs. Radcliffe 
and ‘‘ Monk” 
Lewis were 
much in 
vogue. 

Most em- 
phatic of all 
was the great 
influence of 
contempor- 
ary English 
painting as 
represented 
by Bonington 
and Con- 
stable, whose 
pictures had 
been admired 
by thoseinthe 
vanguard of 
Romanticism 
who, like 
Delacroix and 
Nodier, had 
been to Eng- 
land several 
years before 
the famous 
Salon of 1824. 

Yet despite the various peaks of enthusiasm in which 
the period abounded, it is not possible to say where the 
so-called Romantic Movement began or ended. “‘ It began 
in poetry. It passed to painting. From there it passed 
to the theatre, and after that to the novel,”’ says Mr. Carr, 
and leaves it at that. It is, quite properly, not his object 
to establish unnecessary definitions, and he takes 1830 
merely as a convenient point in time, round which to 
recreate the personalities of the Romantics and the 
atmosphere of their period. This freedom from chrono- 
logical description makes his book eminently readable, 
and has produced a very vital collection of studies. If 
there is any criticism to make it is that he knows his period 
too well, and is inclined to be unnecessarily discursive and 
to carry us through a whirl of confusing and not always 
important facts. 

Mr. Carr’s book is especially valuable because he is 
not in love with his subject. He sees the Romantics as 
supremely interesting, and often rather absurd men and 
women, and does much to dispel illusions from soil in 
which illusions have been quick to flourish. He treats the 
Romantics as a series of forceful personalities, and has no 
use for the pale poseurs who imagined romanticism to be a 
matter of contemplating the moon and tinting their 


Balzac, Frédéric Lemaitre, the actor, and Theophile Gautier in Lemaitre’s garden. 
(From the water colour by Theophile Gautier.) 
From “‘ Days with the French Romantics in the Paris of 1830,” by Philip Carl (Methuen). 
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faces green to produce the necessary shade of love-sick 
despair. 

The three literary giants of the movement, Balzac, 
Victor Hugo and Dumas, were not merely healthy but 
rather stridently Rabelaisian. Hugo ‘‘ would devour the 
whole claw of a lobster, after crushing it with his ‘ teeth 
of steel’... and would eat an.orange—skin and pips 
included—at one enormous mouthful,’’ while Balzac’s 
gargantuan repasts have become almost as proverbial as 
his ‘‘ Physiologie du Mariage.” 

This love of life was the way in which the Romantics 
expressed their ecstasy at a newly-won freedom. They 
had emancipated themselves from the burden of patronage, 
and had found that it was possible to become wealthy on 
art and letters, and to hold their own salons instead of 
appearing as penurious sycophants in the salons of the old 
nobility or the new aristocracy. They also plunged head- 
long into 
politics, and 
for the most 
part cut sorry 
figures. And 
in that age 
of instability, 
when every 
year might 
bring a _ re- 
volution to 
end revolu- 
tions, it is 
not surprising 
that in affairs 
of the heart 
they were 
correspond- 
ingly un- 
stable. One 
can hardly 
associate that 
curious welter 
of emotion- 
alised pro- 
miscuity in 
which they 
lived with the 
formal and 
stuffy charm 
of their in- 
terior decora- 
tion, with 
its angular furniture in the Gothic manner, stuffed prie- 
Dieu, vases and other bric-a-brac so pleasantly described 
by Mr. Carr. There is a depressing unreality about the 
effervescent passions of George Sand and Alfred de Musset, 
the fantastic history of the neurotic Berlioz and Harriet 
Smithson, the innumerable amours of Dumas, de Vigny, 
Nerval and, above all, the unbelievable story of Madame 
de Balzac, who was unfaithful to her husband in the 
house where he lay dying. 

We can catch something of this atmosphere of fantasy 
from some of the contemporary drawings which Mr. Carr 
has used as illustrations for his book, and, particularly, one 
which we reproduce by Théophile Gautier of himself, Balzac 
and Lemaitre, the actor. It reveals what was perhaps the 
greatest and most characteristic, if least admiréd talent of 
the period—the capacity for caricature and illustration. 
We are celebrating the centenary of Gustave Doré this year, 
and Daumier has already been discovered at Burlington 
House, but there are others, notably Grandville and 
Gavarnie, who deserve to be better known. At any rate 
those who peruse this book will realise that the art of 
the French Romantics was not confined to the chaste 
banalities of Ingres and the conventional republicanism of 
Delacroix. 
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INDIAN DUST. 
Being Letters from the Puniab by Philip Ernest Richards, 
6s. (Allen & Unwin.) 

Into the swiftly increasing library of literature on 
modern India there comes a little volume of letters, all of 
which were written more than eleven years ago. They 
touch upon the horrors of Amritsar, and yet give little 
indication of the significance of Amritsar to a troubled 
decade of Indian history. India within the last five years 
has moved more swiftly than any other nation—more 
swiftly even than Soviet Russia. If ever a man who has 
visited India since 1927 speaks of the ‘“‘ unchanging East,”’ 
he does so in irony. It would seem therefore that the 
publication of these letters had been ill-timed; that they 
should have appeared soon after the death of their writer, 
or else they should have been preserved until the great 
problems of India are solved, so that they might appear 
at last in a period setting—the record of a noble English- 
man who worked in India while a Great War was raging in 
Europe. 

Yet one has only to read the preliminary letters to realise 
that here is a man who could feel the pulse of the generation 
that is now dominant in Indian politics. Just before 
the Great Durbar, Philip Ernest Richards was appointed 
Professor of English Literature at the Dyal Singh College 
at Lahore, the nerve-centre of Mohammedan India. Most 
Englishmen, when they set foot in India, are overcome by 
nausea and homesickness. Their first three months are a 
purgatory. Only after a time does the kindliness of India 
reveal itself. Mr. Richards however felt the enchantment 
at once, and it seems never to have left him. He wanted 
to throw off the shackles not of religion, but of theology. 
In England he had preached and ministered. In India he 
would preach and minister no more. Here were no youths 
to puzzle themselves with the nicer points of the thirty- 
nine articles and the Westminster catechism. They had 
their shackles, none the less. Mohammedans had their 
Koran, Hindus the elaborate loyalties of their caste. 
Could he teach them religion without their theologies, 
Christian or non-Christian? He tried, as many others 
in India are trying to-day and, needless to say, he incurred 
the wrath of his colleagues. 

Many Englishmen live in India and know nothing what- 
ever about her. Until three years ago ignorance was 
fashionable, even in so progressive a city as Bombay, where 
there are still several clubs which an Indian may not enter, 
lest his presence pollute the premises. But this inhuman 
fashion is passing away, and the younger generation of 
Englishmen has made up its mind that it will have at least 
as many Indian friends as English. In his day however 
Richards was a pioneer, and in consequence he suffered. 
He seems not to have known the ‘“‘ Anglo-Indians,’’ and 
the ‘‘ Anglo-Indians ’’ seem not to have known him. There 
is no hint that he regretted his isolation. He knew that 
his work was more permanent than the work of English- 
men who were in India one day and gone the next. Have we 
not the testimony of Lord Lytton to the work of missionary 
teachers like Philip Ernest Richards? It was for them, 
he declared, that the red carpet should be spread. And 
Lord Lytton was once the governor of an Indian 
province. 

As the years pass on, Richards becomes more and more 
a part of India. At first he takes care to express his 
admiration for India and the Indians. He sees his new 
surroundings objectively. The English environment only 
gradually recedes into the distance. More and more he 
becomes a citizen of India, thinking as one of her citizens. 
He sees the War as a Mohammedan would see it. He knew 
for that reason how perilous the Afghan threat happened 
to be. Year by year the letters gain in sympathy and 
penetration. He was a man who could have done—and 
did—great things in his adopted country ; but the Indian 
climate never forgives the English intruder, and before 
his powers had fully matured, enteric carried him off. - His 
letters are like an uncompleted story—and yet a story so 
full of promise and beauty that the fragment is more than 
worthy of preservation. 
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Recent Fiction 


ACHIEVEMENT IN VARIOUS STYLES 


Marriage in Heaven. 
By Ronald Fraser. 


The Orchid. 
By Robert Nathan. 6s. 


Wanderers in the Mist. 


7s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 


(Elkin Mathews & Marrot.) 


By Heinz Liepmann. 7s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 
The Crooked Laburnum. 
By Orgill Mackenzie. 7s. 6d. (Dent.) 
Love in Ebony. 
By Varfelli Karlee. 7s. 6d. (Murray.) 
Both Mr. Fraser 
F and Mr. Nathan 


have been success- 
ful in what they set 
out to do. The 
results could hardly 
be more unlike. 
“Marriage in 
Heaven’’ is a 
metaphysical love 
story, told with an 
unrelieved serious- 
ness which almost 
approaches solem- 
nity. Mr. Fraser 
has been at pains 
to show how, in the 
best love of a man 
for a woman, an “‘immortal kind of reality ’’ can survive 
the quarrels and stubbornness of the lovers’ egotistical 
“outer selves.’’ The publisher remarks on the variety of 
places in which the story moves. But the story moves so 
slowly, and the enduring reality is so monotonously manifest, 
that even the Andes do not seem very different from St. 
John’s Wood. All this is only to say that Mr. Fraser’s two 
chief characters are dull and self-conscious people, worried 
over problems with which their intellects have not been 
trained to deal, and which their passion is too tentative to 
overcome. But he has written of them honestly and with 
scrupulous care. His very personal style, in spite of a few 
quaint tricks of phrase and a pervading whimsicality, is 
admirably fitted to this delicate task. There will be people 
who will keep “‘ Marriage in Heaven”’ and reread it, asa great 
and perfect love story. But it seems to me little more than 
a polite and polished promise that, if Mr. Fraser can create 
two characters who do not stop living to make stained-glass 
windows or argue about integrity, he will one day write a 
great love story. 

“The Orchid’? is a much more light-hearted affair. 
Mr. Nathan’s whimsicality is more deliberate, and certainly 
not metaphysical. He has made a world of ridiculous and 
pathetic people, brilliantly illuminated by the lights of 
his wit, which are carefully arranged to throw no shadows, 
There is Professor Pembauer, a foolish and philanthropic old 
piano-teacher, “‘one time soloist with the Muenchener 
Philharmonik.’’ There is Rose Grogarty, the beautiful, 
hard-headed, temperamental actress round whom all the 
characters circulate. There is Mrs. Heavenstreet, ‘‘ known 
to the directors of the Heavenstreet Structural Steel Co. 
as Julian’s wife,’’ who nearly loses her husband to Miss 
Grogarty because of her absorption in committees. And 
there is a number of other equally enchanting people, 
including an Italian merry-go-round proprietor, who used 
to sing in opera: 

“ch. ten. La Scala, Milan. 

“ «That is to say,’ said Gambrino, modestly peering over 
the professor’s shoulder, ‘that I was a tenor in the chorus. 
But as ch. ten., it makes more of an appearance.’ ”’ 

Perhaps the funniest moment in the book occurs when 
Mrs. Heavenstreet, worried about her marital affairs, asks 
the advice of the celebrated Australian novelist, Miss 
Arbuthnot. But it would be unfair to quote a passage 
which in its context has the merit of a well-timed surprise. 


Heinz Liepmann. 


THE BOOKMAN 


By Wynyard Browne 


There is perhaps too much blood and mud and tears 
in Herr Liepmann’s “‘ Wanderers in the Mist’”’ to please 
a large section of library members. It deals with life in 
a Russian village before the revolution, and the story 
follows a psychopathic young man into a strange career 
in the slums of Berlin and Hamburg immediately after 
the War. The story moves quickly, except for an 
occasional irritating recapitulation, as though the author 
were afraid that his readers would have forgotten some 
of the preceding narrative. It is full of exciting incident 
and genuinely moving situations. No one who is not hope- 
lessly prejudiced against the ‘‘ morbidity, violence and 
primitiveness’’ of the Russian temperament could fail 
to be interested in this presentation of it. Although the 
book is a great deal better than Herr Liepmann’s “‘ Peace 
Breaks Out,’’ which appeared in translation a month or 
two ago, it suffers in places from the same journalistic 
distortion. For instance the conversations between the 
hero, Feodor, and the German examining-magistrate, Herr 
Heinemann, ‘‘ whose favourite author was Rabelais,’’ do 
not ring true. They seem to be dragged in for explanatory 
and commentatory purposes, to point the significance of the 
story. They are not an integral part of the story itself. 
Nor, I think, though he had been taught to read and 
write, would the peasant, Feodor, generalise quite so 
confidently and logically about ethics. But in spite of this 
the book remains tremendously disturbing to the last page. 

Herr Liepmann’s rage and sorrow, Mr. Nathan’s wit 
and Mr. Fraser’s scrupulous seriousness are qualities at 
once so inseparable from their books and so different, that 
no comparison is possible. What they have done, they 
have all done well. But ‘‘ The Orchid,” though the least 
important in content, is the most impeccable in manner, 
and is likely to prove the most popular. 

Mrs. Mackenzie has her public, and they will probably 
not be disappointed. For in spite of the grimness of her 
story, which she tells unflinchingly, she still contrives to 
be sentimental. Her only danger is that unless they have 
acquired, or naturally possess an insatiable taste for 
Scottish vernacular in print, they are not likely to get 
beyond the second page. 


“Love in Ebony,” a negro love story by a Liberian 
official, has the advantage of a foreword by Mr. Vernon 
Bartlett, who points out very succinctly the nature of the 
information we should look for from ‘“‘ Varfelli Karlee.” 
I was unable to find any trace of the poetic quality which 
Mr. Bartlett noticed in the author’s descriptions, which 
seemed to me like the descriptive leaflet of a tourist 
company. But the story is simple and moving, and will 
please those who like strange places and people treated 
for drawing-room consumption. 


ALL FOR THE LOVE OF A LADY. By Dion Clayton Cal- 
throp. 7s. 6d. (Chapman & Hall.) 


A very short and slight effort from Mr. Calthrop this 
time—a modern tale of a much-moneyed young man who 
is successfully exploited by a “ gold-digger.’’ Till the 
crash this youth persists in his strangely simple ideas about 
the girl—wanting her to marry him and lead a country 
life. The ‘ blurb” on the novel’s dust-cover about an 
“eternal struggle between mutual passion and estranging 
temperament,”’ and “a young couple honestly striving to 
satisfy one another’s love” is extraordinary and mystify- 
ing. The book is poor stuff for Mr. Calthrop, though there 
is some pleasure to be got from his sophisticated, slightly 
cynical manner in treating a naive and bare little story. 
The Prologue and Part One are best—and they are the 
parts concerned with interesting, human, credible people, 
not with ‘‘a young couple honestly striving . . .” 
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DRAMA 


ON 


DARTMOOR 


Bred in the Bone. 
By Eden Phillpotts. 
7s. 6d. 
(Hutchinson.) 


Ballerina. 
By Lady Eleanor 
Smith. 7s. 6d. 


(Gollancz.) 

Country Places. 
By Lady Longford. 
7s. 6d. (Gollanez.) 


Rainbow at Night. 
By Nora Kent. 


7s. 6d. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 
Quartette. 
By ie \ 
Miss Gertrude E. Trevelyan & 
Faber.) 


Mr. Eden Phillpotts’s new novel is the first volume of a 
trilogy. This is very good news for readers of the first 
instalment, for in this Mr. Phillpotts has presented us 
with at least one portrait on a big scale. Avis Bryden 
is a murderess, but a murderess of whom we would wish 
to hear more, for she is a woman, as we say in Ireland, 
out on herown. She compels admiration as well as awe. 

The murder is not, however, only committed by Avis. 
It is the old story of two brothers desiring the same woman. 
Lawrence Bryden is engaged to Avis ; she meets his brother, 
Peter, and where once she returned affection for love she 
now giveslove. And, as the pair see the situation, Lawrence 
will never surrender Avis: he will kill them both first. 
Therefore Lawrence must die. 

The murder is excellently done, for here are brains as 
well as emotional intensity, and the conflict which follows 
between Avis and Peter on the one hand and the suspicious 
but uncertain gentleman detective on the other, is absorbing. 
But the real conflict is of the spirit and not in outward 
circumstances. This is the full blooded drama of Macbeth 
played out on lonely Dartmoor, but none of the ultimate 
weakness of Lady Macbeth belongs to Avis. Having killed 
she regrets nothing, turning happily to the future. It is 
Peter whose worship of other and later gods than the old 
pagan ones leads him inevitably to remorse. In vain for 
Avis to coax him, to urge him, to protect him in every 
way an understanding woman can protect a man. In 
the end she says: 

‘* Peter was built to be punished—and if you’re built 
to be punished, you'll get what’s coming to you, most like. 
I ain’t built to be punished—built to be tortured all right ; 
but torture that don’t kill you can be weathered... . 
Sin—I’ve learnt that much—lies in the feeling that you’ve 
done sin. If you don’t feel you’re a sinner, you ain’t— 
no more than a fox killing for his food is a sinner.”’ 


Peter, rendered almost insane by spectral visits, becomes 
convinced that his dead brother has ordered his suicide 
and eventual damnation. And so, though apparently 
accidentally, he takes his own life. We take our leave of 
Avis suckling the child he has left her and facing life still 
undaunted. This is a fine, true, and continuously exciting 
narrative. 

Lady Eleanor Smith is a romantic, which is a very good 
thing to be. She has already given us two painted worlds, 
the world of the circus and the world of the gipsy, and 
with all their faults these two books did contain the 
authentic glitter and spangle of the Bohemia of our 
imagination. 

I do not think she has been so successful in her new 
novel. She has drawn for us a picture of a great dancer 
and set her in her own place. The detail is convincing. 
Born in a Kennington slum, it is Lina’s early fortune to 
win the applause of the whole world. ‘‘ The Ondine be- 
witched Naples and Turin, delighted Vienna, enchanted 
Berlin, enraptured Brussels and fascinated London.” 

But of course there is the problem of love affairs, and 
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By Norah Hoult 


here we enter a conventional region. Lina loves, and is 
loved by the English heir to the Marquis of Rochdale. 
And, when their love is at its most rapturous, the marquis 
dies and Guy is summoned back to England. He cannot 
return to her: she will not goto him. . . . The mechanism 
creaks a trifle ! 

From this point we reach speedily the decline of the 
dancer. Lina is no longer young ; she even loses her power 
to attract the men whom she wishes to divert her. Mr. 
Beverley Nicholls has handled the same theme with a 
sharpness and satire we do not find here. The tragedy 
is blurred, almost unimportant. The cold air of reality 
robs us of the illusion of the theatre, and we are given 
little in exchange. This is a book less exaggerated, more 
disciplined than its predecessor, but we miss the purple 
passages. 

Lady Longford’s second novel is probably not unlike 
her first much-praised book, ‘‘ Making Conversation,’’ which 
did not come my way. But certainly the writer has 
something of the diabolical genius of Mr. Wodehouse for 
reporting placid idiotic conversations in polite society. 
There are many passages over which one laughs aloud : 
they are too true not to be good. 

On the other hand, her description of Irish life, the life 
of the discomfited uneasy Protestant gentry of the present 
day, is too slight and too localised to make much im- 
pression. The two young men of the book have lately 
been English undergraduates, and the undergraduate mood 
is a little too prominent. Slipshod, vague, self-conscious, 
but sometimes very funny, is the final impression made. 

Miss Nora Kent’s story belongs to another world, a 
homely, likeable world in which the middle-aged women 
have sharp tongues but hearts of gold, middle-aged men 
their secret dreams, and the young people their eventually 
successful love affairs. The father of the family is a milk 
roundsman who in his dreams beholds the Lake District— 
and who for this reason, in swashbuckling mood spends 
five shillings on ‘‘ Rogue Herries’’; his wife is plump 
and comfortable but capable of speaking her mind to a 
pretentious neighbour; the son courts the wrong girl; 
and the daughter is separated from her true love by a 
misunderstanding. The scene is a Sussex town, not far 
from Brighton, and the end of the book an unexpected 
legacy. 

Four people on a sub-tropical island is the theme of 
Mr. Meller’s story, and to a degree one gets what one 
expects: a tale of passion and revenge. But Mr. Meller 
has an eye for the comedy of a situation as well as for 
its intensity. His heroine, though extremely delectable, is 
also extremely stupid, and it is her placidity which guides 
the story to an untragic conclusion. Moreover the author 
can write, he has discernment, and he can congratulate 
himself that he has done what he set out to do with complete 
success. 


APPIUS AND VIRGINIA. By G. E. Trevelyan. 
(Secker.) 

This book is one of the most interesting first novels of 
the year. The author has treated an old theme in a new 
and illuminating manner. True, the method of treatment 
has hardly redeemed the piquancy and originality of ape- 
man plot, but the author has succeeded in writing a moving 
and well-told tale. Virginia Hutton is one of those 
myriad of young people who are convinced that environ- 
ment can achieve anything, no matter what the dictates 
of nature prescribe. Intoxicated by the idea that if a 
young ape were taken at birth and brought up in com- 
pletely human surroundings, exactly like a child, it would 
in fact become a child, she buys a young ape and proceeds 
to devote her life to bringing about the metamorphosis. 
The result is of course tragic. and although it comes as 
no surprise, the final chapters of the book will fascinate 
the most casual of readers by virtue of the almost Grand 
Guignol horrors with which the story reaches its end. 

L. M. 


7s. 6d. 
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LIQUORICE ALL-SORTS 


Notice to Quit. 


By James Quince. 3s. 6d. 


They Journey By Night. 
By D. L. Ames. 3s. 6d. 


(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


(Hodder & Stoughton.) 
Sergeant Sir Peter. 
By Edgar Wallace. 
7s. Od. 
(Chapman «& Hall.) 
Song of Doom. 
By Virgil Markham. 
7s. Od. 
(Crime Club.) 
Death Dams the Tide. 


By John Guildford. 
7s. 6d. (Grayson.) 


The Glass Knife. 


By Lee Thayer. 
7s. 6d. (Hurst & 
Blackett.) 


Marcus Magill. 
Photo by Reprograph Studio. 


When I ranged 
the half-dozen books 
before me on my 
desk, I felt rather as my small daughter does when she 
invests in those delectable sweetmeats known as Liquorice 
All-sorts: all probably worth trying, with some better 
than others. I started with the new full-length novel at 
three shillings and sixpence. 

Mr. Quince has hit on the (to me) original idea of making 
a respectable landowner change places with his son and 
heir because he—the owner—believes he has only a few 
months to live, and fears that the crippling death duties 
will mean that the old house and property must pass out 
of the hands of the family which had held them for 
generations. 

But there is no mystery, no juggling with characters ; 
the reader is kept aware of everything that goes on. Yet 
Mr. Quince contrives to land Bill Yolland and his son 
John in an adventure that is told with an absorbing interest, 
enhanced by a delightfully dry humour. 

I should like to see a copy of the book in the hands of 
every member of the British Parliament. But I do not 
want to give the impression that it is a political treatise ; 
it is a jolly good yarn, with an attractive person named 
Estelle, who runs the Youth Movement—an association of 
young people determined to save the country from 
Bolshevism and other horrors. 

The next of the batch I opened was ‘‘ They Journey By 
Night,’’ another “ full-length-three-and-six.’’ This is a 
good story in another genre. In the romantic setting of 
dreamy Tangier Mr. Ames introduces us to a number of 
people who are not at all dreamy; in fact their combined 
amusement and business is the kidnapping of innocent 
citizens for but I must not reveal their shudder-making 
object. Whether John Sixsmith and his friends would 
have been able to take quite such strong measures to defeat 
the criminals as they did, without getting the local police 
on their track, is a question; nevertheless I was content 
to enjoy the many thrills provided without being too 
critical—which is the test of a book of this type. 

There was a melancholy interest in taking up “‘ Sergeant 
Sir Peter,’’ for its jacket announces that it was the last 
book Edgar Wallace wrote; done during his visit to 
Hollywood. It is enough to say that it is a ‘‘ Wallace.” 
Peter Dunn is a young man who joins the police and makes 
good ; so good that when he inherits a baronetcy and a 
fortune, he continues to give Scotland Yard the benefit 
of his skill and courage in a series of exciting adventures. 

““Song of Doom ”’ is about a remarkable gentleman who, 
says its jacket, ‘“‘ always breaks into a song of triumph 
after the perpetration of each crime ’’—a singularly unwise 
thing to do in these days of alert detectives, one would 
think. The story purports to be told by “‘ Gaillard,” a 


THE BOOKMAN 


By Francis D. Grierson 


French detective, and the scene is laid in Paris. I could 
have wished that Mr. Virgil Markham, by whom it was 
““Englished and rearranged with new punctuation,’’ had 
been content to tell his really clever story in his own words ; 
M. Gaillard, to tell the truth, is a little verbose. However, 
there is a good plot at the back of it, and perhaps a certain 
theatricality may be forgiven. 

In ‘‘ Death Dams the Tide’”’ the central character is a 
New York customs official. Incidentally Mr. John Guild- 
ford, the author, draws a charming picture of the Sussex 
country-side and some of its typical worthies ; though one 
wonders if a man who had necessarily met so many English 
travellers in the course of his official duties would not 
have more readily distinguished the wheat from the chaff. 

The last of the batch was not the least. In ‘‘ The Glass 
Knife ’’ Mr. Lee Thayer gets down to the real, honest-to- 
goodness detective stuff, in which Peter Clancy and his 
almost incredibly adequate valet, Wiggar, are faced with a 
murder which might have been committed by any of a 
number of people. There is a certain vigour in Mr. Thayer's 
writing that atones for some small blemishes; he has a 
story to tell, and he tells it without bothering much about 
what Peter Clancy would call the “‘ high-hat stuff ’’ in the 
idiom with which American films have made us so familiar. 
I am inclined to doubt that Clancy would have had to be 
told by his valet that people sometimes use fruit-knives 
(even glass ones) for peeling fruit, but despite a certain 
naiveté I enjoyed the story. 


MURDER IN FULL FLIGHT. 


By Marcus Magill. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


It is perhaps unnecessary to say that the author of 
“Murder in Full Flight’’ is a competent craftsman, for 
his other books have definitely placed him above the 
average of detective writers. In his new book he has 
brought to bear his subtle and original mind upon a new 
theme; a theme that will appeal alike to the credulous 
and incredulous, because of the ingenuity of its treatment 
and flashes of humour. The book will appeal greatly 
to those who are in any way “ air-minded ”’ because most 
of the action takes place in, or is associated with, aeroplanes. 
The climax is as surprising as the plot is original. 


DEAD PEARLS. 


By Richard Dehan. 7s. 6d. (John Long.) 


More and more the value of atmosphere in fiction is 
coming to be recognised ; a fresh background, a new sort 
of setting gives unique strength to a novel—a fact Richard 
Dehan was aware of many years ago. The author of 
““The Dop Doctor’’ presents in this new book, ‘‘ Dead 
Pearls,’’ an admirable picture of pearling life in Western 
Australia, of the sort of men who congregated in the small 
ramshackle towns set up by the pearl traders, of the 
difficult work of the missionaries, and of the type of women 
who came to exploit the men’s loneliness. But one woman 
comes who is different—the daughter of a trader, separated 
from him since childhood ; and in this wild spot awaits 
her all unknown a lover of former years, a dissipated wreck 
of aman. The story has excitement and romance and 
steers clear of the conventional. 


A DOG NAMED CHIPS. 


By Albert Payson Terhune. 7s. 6d. 


This is a ‘‘ real’’ dog book, needless to say, for it is 
from the pen of one who knows how to write about dogs, 
and writes with sympathy, understanding and humour, 
avoiding all excesses of sentiment. Chips is a character, 
and his adventures will delight old and young alike. 
Anyone who has ever loved a dog will thrill with gratifi- 
cation to read of the manner in which the cruel master 


(Chapman & Hall.) 
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of Chips’s poor mother is punished by the man who has 
rescued her. Unlike so many dog books, this one does 
not end sadly, but with an amusing incident, no other 
in fact than the changing of Chips’s name for another 
more dignified and more suited to her sex. 


ENVOY EXTRAORDINARY. 
By Archibald Lyall. 7s. 6d. 


Having made a reputation with books of a very different 
character, Mr. Archibald Lyall now launches forth on a 
humorous novel of the P. G. Wodehouse variety. Extrava- 
gant situations, farcical people with ridiculous names are 
the order of the day in the mock world of which he writes 
with a boyish levity. Matthew Mulready is a weak- 
minded, wealthy young man, and when he travels abroad 
his mother, fearing he will be kidnapped, hires a male 
chaperon to follow him round and take care of him. 
Being kidnapped was just the best thing that could happen 
to Matthew Mulready, and after a great deal of delightful 
nonsense, Mr. Lyall twists his exciting and absurd incidents 
to a neat finish. 


(Desmond Harmsworth.) 


LORD OF LONELY VALLEY. 
By Peter B. Kyne. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Kyne has a wonderfully sure touch; his economy 
of language, his ability to get on with the story while 
presenting his characters as living people, accounts very 
largely for his popularity. In his new book, ‘‘ Lord of 
Lonely Valley,’’ he tells of a girl who inherits land in 
Northern California which, although deemed of little worth 
in itself, holds valuable possibilities because of its position. 
It has already caused much bitterness and conflict, and 
Janet—one of the most likeable girls you could come 
across in modern fiction—goes to survey her estate without 
letting anybody in the locality know that she is the new 
owner. She finds Ray Lanier, Lord of Lonely. Valley, up 
to his neck in difficulties but valiantly holding on, accord- 
ing to the tradition of the Laniers. How she came to his 
rescue at a critical moment and what was the result of it 
all makes an engrossing tale, dramatic, romantic and full 
of action. 


(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


THEY WINTER ABROAD. 


By James Aston. 7s. 6d. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


This novel, by an author whose real name is a carefully 
guarded secret, centres around a Mr. Pupillary, a young 
university student who decides to spend part of the winter 
at the Hotel Santo Biagio, in Positano. Pupillary is a nice 
young man but, like most of his type, suffers from an 
adolescent intolerance and a desire to show off his immature 
and flashy judgments. This, combined with a healthy 
rudeness and insufferable vanity, causes a breach in the 
otherwise peaceful atmosphere of the hotel. The breach 
resolves itself into another War of the Roses, but this time 
it is drawing-room versus smoking-room. It is around 
these rival camps that the most entertaining part of the 
story revolves. Alas! when love, in the form of a young 
Italian girl, creeps in, the story begins to lag. Bravely 
though the other characters, especially the Professor and 
Mrs. Skimlit—the Medusa of the drawing-room—fight, the 
story shows signs of falling off towards the end. The latter 
part of the book definitely compares unfavourably with 
what is undoubtedly a brilliant satirical study of middle- 
class society. 


ROTUNDA, By Aldous Huxley. 7s. 6d. (Chatto & Windus.) 


The omnibus is essentially a democratic vehicle, and to 
find one of our sophisticated scientists employing one is 
pleasantly surprising. Fortunately unlike certain omnibus 
volumes, ‘‘ Rotunda’’ combines quality with quantity. 
The author himself has selected the works, which include 
one complete novel, stories, essays, poems and a play. 
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The complete novel is ‘“‘ Those Barren Leaves,’’ a bcok 
considered by many competent critics to be the best 
novel Aldous Huxley has written. 
NIGHT GIRL. By Philip Hughes. 


7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


As modern novelists’ armouries go, Mr. Hughes’s is 
considerable. We are still not surprised that his first 
novel went well. 
Primarily he has the 
gift of wit; he can 
set down both 
observation and 
description to quick 
effect; and he is 
evidently a most 
observant gentle- 
man. “ Night Girl,” 
though it has the 
feeblest of plots, is 
always amusing and 
eminently readable. 
It shows the writer’s 
worth; all he has 
to tell of is a young 
man’s amatory ex- 
periences when he is “ making a scientific study of happi- 
ness’ in Chelsea after he has suddenly acquired unaccus- 
tomed wealth; and his strawless bricks are under the 
circumstances surprisingly good. When he gets a tale to 
tell he may write a best-seller. Even here his characterisa- 
tion is very attractive; his hero a most likeably irrespon- 
sible young man of the kind which remains for years 
possessed of much that goes to make a good sixth form 
prefect. 


Philip Hughes. 


DICKY CHIMES : Being the History and Adventures of Richard 
FitzChimes. By Philip Knightrider. 7s. 6d. (Jonathan 
Cape.) 


This is a book quite out of the ordinary. Written in 
the narrative style of the eighteenth century, it lacks 
nothing in that charm and purity of idiom, the frequency 
of the metaphysical “‘ asides,’’ the orderliness, which distin- 
guish that fashion and make it still the best in which to 
tell a story. It is a simple story of adventure and love, 
as may be gathered from the chapter contents which the 
publishers are wise enough to print on the jacket—a far 
more convincing inducement to read the book than the 
most resonant blurb. That Mr. Knightrider understands 
his medium may be judged from the fact that the intro- 
duction of bicycles, typewriters and stenographers, and all 
the symbols of the twentieth century, into the atmosphere 
of the eighteenth, produce neither mirth at the anachronism 
or pain over what might appear to be lack of sensibility. 
Such a triumph says a lot for Mr. Knightrider’s skill, and 
a great deal for his unnumbered predecessors who invented 
and perfected through many years the prose style that he 
has adopted. 


SECRET LIVES. 
By E. F. Benson. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


““Secret Lives’’ is in Mr. Benson’s later style, affec- 
tionately satirical, the characters ridiculous but likeable, 
the plot improbable but amusing. His butt on this 
occasion is the writer of best-sellers, and he has stray 
shafts for those who revel in such publications and various 
other game as well. 


LOYAL LADY. 
By Sophia Cleugh. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Miss Cleugh is an accomplished writer, and her new 
book, ‘‘ Loyal Lady,”’ bears every sign of being the result 
of careful and intelligent study of the period—that of 
the French Revolution. Many historical personages appear 
in the story as a background for this pleasant tale of a 
girl’s fidelity to her ideals. 
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EARLY TRANSLATIONS FROM THE RUSSIAN 


THE BOOKMAN 


By E. A. Osborne 


II—PUSHKIN AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES 


Alexander Sergeyevich Pushkin, a peer at the age of 
sixteen among poets of no mean ability and a writer of 
international repute when he died at the age of thirty- 
seven, father of modern Russian literature and greatest of 
Russian poets, was born at Moscow in 1799 and died in 
St. Petersburg in 1837 from a wound received in a duel 
with his wife’s lover d’Anthes. His very universality has 
made his work in translation 
less attractive to readers who 


At the Lyceum, Pushkin was no solitary phenomenon ; 
nor was he the bright particular star among the original 
scholars. A facile versifier Illichevsky was in the early 
years most esteemed, and later Delvig was considered the 
superior poet of the two friends, as indeed in the first years 
he was. Delvig was a worthy foil to Pushkin’s genius, and 
in 1815 he published, in the most reputable paper of the 

time, a Horatian ode in honour 


look for the morbid realism 
which the humorous writer 
and the producer of revues 
imagines to be “typically”’ 
Russian. 

Pushkin was born into the 
middle noblesse of Moscow, 
which stood between the | 
higher aristocracy of the court | |S 
and councils and the un- | | Ae 


cultured and poorer provincial 
noblesse. Their culture was 
Gallicised, superficial and 
frivolous. They despised things | 
Russian, rarely spoke their 

native language, and read | 
extra-Russian literature, mainly | 


in French translations. The 
young Pushkin read voraciously 
of his father’s French library 
and early took Voltaire for his | 
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Coungellor of State, and Profeffor of Chymiftry 
at the Academy of Sciences at Peteriburg , 
And continued to the prefept Time by 

f the Tranflator. 


of his friend. Itis remarkable 
that they published the work 
of the boy Delvig; it is even 
more remarkable that they 
published a poem in honour 
of a fifteen year old poet. 
Delvig remained till his death 
in 1831 Pushkin’s closest 
friend, and the great poet’s 
love for the lesser poet was 
probably the noblest emotion 
of his life. Pushkin never 
failed to acknowledge the 
debt he owed Delvig and 
wrote of their friendship in 
the Lyceum Anniversary Ode 
(1825) : 


“You sang for the muses, 
and for your soul, 

I spent my gift, as I did 
my life, recklessly, 

You educated your genius 


master, and in a letter (1815) / in quiet.” 
to his sister Olga he describes te) LON DON: and in the Anniversary 
Voltaire as “first of poets. Printed for T. Sweitinc, (No. 163.) next 


Though not outrageously pre- he 
cocious he began to compose in 
French as early as 1808 and is 
reputed to have written, 
before he was twelve, a comedy 
in French, of which four lines 
have been preserved. | 

| 

| 


When he was twelve, since 
his parents could not afford 
the customary private tutors, 
Pushkin was, through the in- 
fluence of Alexander Turgenev, | 


he Horn Tavern in Fleet Street. . 


Ode for 1831: 
‘My dear Delvig calls for 
me 


The companion of my 
lively youth, 

The companion of my 
melancholy youth, 

The companion of my 
young songs, 

Of revels and pure 
thoughts.” 


Translations of Delvig’s poems 
are to be found in C. T. 


a friend of the family and 
later one of the founda- 
tion members of the famous 
Arzamas Literary Society, entered as one of the original 
pupils of the Imperial Lyceum of Tsarkoe Selo, which 
fulfilled the functions of an English public school and 
university combined. Here he remained till he was eighteen 
(1811-17) and here encountered some of the greatest 
formative influences of his life. 

Fortunate in his natural endowment of poetic genius, 
he was equally fortunate in the environment of his life at 
school and his friends among contemporary littérateurs. 
At the time when Pushkin entered the Lyceum, the most 
renowned Russian poet was Zhukovsky; for Karamzin 
was in historical retirement, at work on the famous 
History of the Russian State. Zhukovsky and _ the 
coterie he gathered round him, together with his fellow- 
student Delvig, at that time the more accomplished poet, 
were the immediate personal influences on Pushkin. 
Members of the Zhukovsky circle, which a little later—in 
1815—formed the famous Arzamas Society, have been 
mentioned (last month) in connection with Bowring’s 
Specimens of the Russian Poets. Besides Zhukovsky, 
the more important were Derzhavin and Batyushkov ; and 
these three did most to encourage the schoolboy poet. 


The First Book translated from the Russian. 


Wilson’s Russian Lyrics 
(1887), and of course in 
Wiener. 

Pushkin published his first poem as early as 1814, in 
The Messenger of Europe, the paper that in the next year 
published Delvig’s ode to Pushkin. With his first effort 
he attracted the attention of the Zhukovsky circle, and 
the most important poet of the day used to visit the Lyceum 
to read his latest verses to the prodigy. While still attend- 
ing the Lyceum, Pushkin was admitted to the Arzamists, 
a procedure tantamount to an English schoolboy being 
created Fellow of the Royal Society of Literature. It 
speaks volumes for the critical perspicacity of the Arza- 
mists that they saw latent genius in the immature and 
imitative verses of the boy poet. 

The state of Russian literature during the early part of 
the century before the publication of Pushkin’s first volume, 
Ruslan and Ludmila (1820), is a close parallel to the 
state of the culture, already described, of the middle 
noblesse. The Arzamas Society, which was representative 
of the best of literary culture of the time, was completely 
dominated by extra-Russian, principally French and 
English, influence. Zhukovsky has been described by 
that best of foreign critics of Russian literature, Maurice 
Baring, as ‘‘the first and best translator in European 
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literature,” and both he and Prince Mirsky agree that 
Zhukovsky’s translations, or rather re-creations, frequently 
transcend in beauty their originals. Yet, despite their 
genuine poetic gifts, he and his almost equally distinguished 
friends did little that was original or could be considered 
Russian. Lomonosov, Kantemir, Karamzin and_ the 
Arzamists had done much to create a canon of poetic 
language fit for genius to work upon, and therein lies their 
great gift to Russian literature. It remained for Pushkin 
when he had assimilated the best of their, and of French, 
Italian and English influences, to create Russian poetry, 
destined to put Russia on the literary map of Europe and 
the world. The Arzamists, like so many literary coteries 
before and since and to-day, were something of a mutual 
admiration society. They met and read and savoured 
each other’s poems, which, because of their complacent, 
self-imposed insularity, rarely attained the permanence and 
publicity of print. The young Pushkin had the courage to 
commercialise his art, and so to disseminate widely poetry 
that deserved and demanded more even than the applause 
of so distinguished a circle. 

The publication of Ruslan and Ludmila, following on 
three years of hectic St. Petersburg life, which had secured 
him a reputation as a bon viveur and obscured his growing 
reputation as a poet, awakened tremendous popular interest 
in Pushkin the poet and set a public seal on a reputation 
already made among the knowledgeable people. During 
the years immediately following his graduation in 1817 
from the Lyceum, Pushkin plunged headlong into the 
philosophico-erotic life of the capital. He paid court to 
the fashionable actresses and ballerinas, gambled his money 
and the copyright of his poems away and wrote scathing 
political and outrageously bawdy verses. Some of his 
poems of the period consist in the definitive edition mainly 
of dots, and some which even dots could not emasculate 
were circulated, much as the erotic poems ascribed to 
Byron were circulated in my schooldays, in well-thumbed 
manuscripts, splitting in the folds. 

The officers returned after the Congress of Vienna with 
new ideas and ideals of philosophic liberalism and sensual 
emjoyments. The esoteric went hand-in-hand with the 
erotic. And Pushkin was a boon companion in both. 
The revolutionary sentiments culminated in the abortive 
““Decembrist ”’ rising of 1825, which implicated many of 
Pushkin’s military and literary friends. Fortunately for 
him he had, while awaiting the publication of Ruslan 
and Ludmila, incurred the displeasure of the Tsar for 
some pungent political epigrams and would, but for the 
pleading of Zhukovsky and his friends, have suffered 
some more severe punishment than the enforced service 
under the Board of Protection of Foreign Colonists at 
Ekaterinoslav in the south of Russia. So, although he 
had been actively interested in the machinations of the 
revolutionaries, he was, by his apparent punishment, 
prevented from active participation in the 1825 rising. 
Yakushkin, one of the Decembrists, gives a further reason 
for his exclusion from their innermost councils—that the 
conspirators were fearful of Pushkin’s lack of discretion 
and frequent foolhardiness ; for example, early in 1820 he 
made play in the stalls of the Imperial Theatre with a por- 
trait of Louvel bearing the inscription, “‘ A Lesson in Kings.”’ 

His banishment to Russia served yet another purpose. 
It removed him to an environment which was frequently 
so humdrum and boring that he was thrown back on his 
writing as a refuge from ennui. While in South Russia 
he learnt English and Italian, and came under the influence 
of Chenier, Byron and the Caucasus; so that he wrote 
numerous lyrics in the manner of Chenier and Byronesque 
narrative poems. The Captive of the Caucasus (pub- 
lished 1822); The Fountain of Bakhchisaray (1824) ; 
The Gypsies (1827); The Robber Brothers and the 
fragment Vadim, were all written between 1821 and 
1824 and show a strong Byronic influence. About this 
time Zhukovsky published one of his finest and most 
popular translations, Byron’s Prisoner of Chillon. Push- 
kin’s Captive and Zhukovsky’s Prisoner between them 
inspired a host of imitations. 
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Soon after his arrival at Ekaterinoslav Pushkin con- 
tracted fever, and was taken ona journey of convalescence 
through the Caucasus and the Crimea by the Rayevskys, 
people who had all the more worthy accomplishments of 
his St. Petersburg friends and none of their numerous vices. 
When he recovered he returned to Ekaterinoslav, from 
whence his superior soon moved to Kishinev. Two years 
of this place reduced Pushkin to a state of insufferable 
boredom, and owing to his strong influence at court he 
obtained a move to Odessa under the egis of Count Woront- 
zow, an excellent man but intolerant of the independence 
and apparent conceit of the young poet, who in his turn 
was impatient of the aristocratic condescension of the 
Count. He beguiled the time with affairs with Amalia 
Riznich, the beloved of Odessa, and with the Countess 
Elizabeth Worontzow. His affair with Amalia was sensual 
and tempestuous, and he has ceebrated his parting with 
her in a poem which is (to quote Prince Mirsky) “‘ of such 
absolute verbal perfection that to approach it with my 
English prose would be sacrilege... .’’ His love for 
Worontzow’s wife was more spiritual, but it was sufficiently 
obvious to make Worontzow procure from St. Petersburg 
an order for Pushkin’s detention on his mother’s estate at 
Mikhlaylovskoye, ‘‘ subject to the supervision of the local 
authorities, civil and ecclesiastical.’’ Here he remained for 
two unhappy years, marred at first by violent quarrels with 
his parents, who later left him in solitary state there to 
repair the gaps in his “‘ damned ”’ education by omnivorous 
reading. 

All this while he was carefully watched by the secret 
police, and a report by an agent (detailed by Prince Mirsky) 
makes amusing reading. His conduct however was 
exemplary, and the most damaging statements about him 
were that he went about unkempt among the common 
people and flirted mildly with the marriageable daughters 
of some of his neighbours. 

During these two years (1824-26) at Mikhaylovskoye 
occured the ‘‘ Decembrist’”’ rising, following the failure 
of which many notables were executed (for example the 
poet Rylevev) or exiled (Bestuzhev, Pushchin and Kiichel- 
becker, schoolfellows of Pushkin). 

He was nervous of apprehension since his revolutionary 
sentiments were well known; but soon reassuring news 
came from Moscow, and from this time (1826) to his death 
he was virtually free although always under espionage. 
While at Mikhaylovskoye he purchased back the copyright 
of his earlier poems which he had lost in one of his rashest 
bouts of gambling in his first St. Petersburg period. He 
made a careful selection from everything he had written 
since 1814 and it was published at St. Petersburg in a 
substantial volume early in 1826. The book in the absence 
of Pushkin was seen through the press by Pletnev. 

During these two years he was poetically very active, 
and besides numerous very distinguished lyrics he wrote 
the first parts of Evgeni Onegin and the whole of the great 
poetic drama Boris Godunov. 

He returned to Moscow in September, 1826, and was 
taken immediately to the new Tsar Nicholas, who put 
Pushkin completely at his ease and promised to be his 
censor and first critic. Pushkin was charmed and grateful 
and did not at first realise that the Tsar’s patronage was 
in effect a systematic attempt at muzzling any poetic and 
political improprieties. He began to realise his position 
when he was reproved for reading his Boris Godunov to 
a circle of friends before submitting it to the considera- 
tion of the Emperor. And still wider were his eyes opened 
when Nicholas returned the manuscript with the remark : 
“‘T consider that Mr. Pushkin’s aim would be attained if, 
with the necessary chastening, he made his Comedy into 
an historical tale or romance after the manner of Walter 
Scott.” 

This is a suitable place to interpolate some remarks 
about the Russian novel of the time. Since the senti- 
mental excursions of Karamzin in the manner of Sterne 
into prose fiction very little had been done in that medium ; 
for the age was mainly preoccupied with, as far as native 
literature was concerned, poetry. The drama was largely 
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adapted from French and English originals and the novelists 
of France and England, especially Sir Walter Scott, were 
widely read in French or in Russian translations. Pushkin 
published no prose, and then only critical articles, till 1825, 
and his first attempt at prose fiction begun in 1828, possibly 
with the Emperor’s suggestion concerning Boris Godunov 
in his mind, was a novel in the manner of Walter Scott, 
The Nigger of Peter the Great which was never com- 
pleted. Portions however were published (1829-30) in 
periodicals and aroused considerable interest. Nicholas 
was voicing a definite want when he spoke of a novel 
like those of Scott, whose works were widely read and 
taken as material for innumerable dramas and, later, for 
novels. 

The novelists of the period are not, relative to the poets, 
very distinguished. Alexander Bestuzhev, the revolu- 
tionary who wrote under the pen-name of “ Marlinsky,”’ 
published many violently romantic 
novels which were avidly read by 
a public meagrely supplied with 
this form of literature. Thomas 
Budge Shaw, to be mentioned later 
at some length in two other con- 
nections, translated one as Ammalat 
Bek for Blackwood’s Magazine in 
1843, which was never apparently 
reprinted in book form. Another 
with the engaging title The Tartar 
Chief: or a Russian Colonel's Head 
for a Dowry,”” appeared, translated 
by G. C. Hebbe (about whom I can 
find nothing in Allibone), at New 
York in 1846. Marlinsky was the 
most popular novelist of his day. 
Among a crop of historical novels 
after —considerably after — Scott, 
the best were written by Zagoskin, 
whose Yuri Miloslavsky (1820) was 
published in English in 1834 as 
The Young Muscovite: or The 
Poles in Russia. It is described 
on the title page as ‘“‘ Edited by 
Captain Frederick Chamier, R.N.”’ ; 
but a note on the title page of the 
British Museum copy states : ‘‘ and 
written by Colin Mackenzie, Esq., 
author of ‘ The Clubs of London,’ 
etc.” I have been unable to 
trace this gentleman or his works, 
for neither the Dictionary of 
National Biography nor 
Allibone mention him. The 
preface, which ascribes the translation to a Russian lady 
and her two daughters, refers to the work as sent in manu- 
script to “‘ one of the editors,’’ and later mentions one of 
the editors’ experiences in Russia. I can find no evidence 
that Chamier was ever in Russia, and it may be that 
Mackenzie did the work and Chamier gave it prestige. 
Mr. Michael Sadleir, however, suggests that the rather 
exuberant and exclamatory preface is quite in the manner 
of Chamier. I mention this aspect of the book at some 
length because the editorship of Chamier seems to have 
been overlooked by Chamier’s biographers. The preface 
details a dedication to Sir Walter Scott ‘‘ of this work 
(the first of the kind ever written in Russia) by the author’s 
desire as well as their own,’”’ which was forestalled by 
the novelist’s death. 

I have been able to trace but two other legitimate 
translations of Russian novels of this period ; though such 
books as Demetrius: A Russian Romance (London, 
1813), which I found only recently may well be un- 
acknowledged translations from the Russian (in this case 
the book may be an adaptation of Sumarokov’s play 
Demetrius the Impostor (London, 1806), but so far 
I have had no opportunity of comparing the two works. 
In the same year as the Zagoskin book appeared a very 
inferior work, by an author who was as popular almost 
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at the time as Pushkin, Thaddeus Bulgarin. Ivan Vejee- 
ghen (London, 1831) created a sensation, but died an 
early death ; whereas Prince Mirsky tells how Yuri Milo- 
slavsky was the first novel he read and was, until recent 
times, quite popular. Jvan Vejeeghen was published in 
the next year (1832) at Philadelphia, and would seem 
to be the first translation from Russian fiction published 
in America. 

Thomas Budge Shaw published yet another translation 
of a Russian novel in The Heretic by Lazheknikov, 
whom Professor Wiener calls the most famous of Russian 
novelists before Gogol (considering Lermontov as primarily 
a poet, I take it). The Heretic, three volumes (1844), 
contains in the preface some pungent remarks about 
previous translations from the Russian: ‘‘ It is, however, 
no less singular than true, that with the literature and 
manners of Russia the English public is still totally un- 
acquainted. Little has hitherto 
appeared in the way of translation 
from the Russian, save a few 
miserable scraps and extracts, the 
subjects as_ ill-selected as the 
versions were feebly executed ; 
some of these, indeed, were not 
made from the original language, 
but were manufactured from a 
wretched French réchauffé of an 
equally worthless translation.” 

I do not know to which trans- 
lation he refers, perhaps to some- 
thing which I have failed to trace ; 
but the complaint is valid all 
through the century, and even to- 
day the same faults may be 
observed. 

Another interesting feature of 
the book is the prefixing to the 
chapters of mottoes drawn from 
the old national songs of Russia. 
T. B. Shaw, in contradistinction 
to Bowring, has kept the original 
form of the stanzas and so pre- 
served an integral part of their 
intrinsic value. Shaw takes a 
high place among the really 
capable translators of Russian 
literature and is a worthy 
forerunner of Mrs. Constance 
Garnett and Mr. S. S. 
Koteliansky. 

So much for the novel in the 
time of Pushkin. Let us turn 
now to the actual translations from Pushkin’s prose 
and poetry. 

Although the greatest of Russian poets, he was for a 
long time best known, indeed still is to most people, for 
his stories: for example, The Captain’s Daughter and 
The Queen of Spades. And, save for the pieces done 
into English by Thomas Budge Shaw and the more recent 
rendering of his verse into English, he has suffered badly 
at the hands of his translators. This is not altogether 
surprising when so fine a stylist in English as Prince Mirsky 
confesses that he does not dare to attempt to throw his 
line by line translations into verse form, lest he should 
lose still more of the original Pushkin. 

Before Pushkin had published any prose writings he 
engaged English attention, and some translations from 
his earlier verse appeared in the Foreign Review in 1827. 
George Borrow, while in the service of the Bible Society 
at St. Petersburg, published there (1835) in editions of one 
hundred copies, two tiny books of translations, Targum 
and The Talisman and other poems, the latter con- 
taining two poems by Pushkin. Neither the choice of 
poems nor the translation is particularly happy, but for 
their rarity these little books have long attracted collectors 
of Borrow. Collectors of Russian translations must hope 
against hope that one of the hundred may come their way. 
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Mr. T. J. Wise tells in his bibliography of Borrow how 
a remainder of five copies of The Talisman turned up 
in 1912, but they were quickly disseminated. Messrs. 
Jarrolds published a reprint of the books in one volume 
with facsimile titles, in 1892, and even this is quite 
difficult to obtain. 

The next and by far the best translations are those by 
Thomas Budge Shaw, sometime Professor of English 
Literature at the very Academy that Pushkin attended. 
His verses appeared in conjunction with his article: 
Pushkin the Russian Poet, in Blackwood’s Magazine for 
July and August, 1945. Prince Mirsky has pronounced 
them as good as metrical translations can be that are 
professedly not re-creations by a sympathetic genius. 
One is given in the Wiener anthology and Mirsky re- 
produces four in an appendix to his Life of Pushkin. 
The Fountain of Bakchisaray is the title poem of 
Lewis’s The Bakchesarian Fountain (1849), and another 
early verse tale, The Gypsies, is reproduced in prose 
in Mrs. Sutherland Edwards’s The Queen of Spades and 
Other Stories (1892). Evgeni Onegin, which Push- 
kin describes as a novel in verse and which is generally 
considered the most important poem in the Russian tongue, 
was very inadequately translated by Lieut.-Colonel 
Spalding in 1881. Although extracts from it have been 
done by more capable translators, as yet no satisfactory 
complete version has appeared. This is a serious omission 
and to be rectified in the complete Pushkin upon which 
someone somewhere is surely engaged. Poems by Alexander 
Pushkin, translated by Ivan Panin, appeared at Boston 
in 1888 and was succeeded, not always successfully, by 
the versions in the books mentioned in the check-list, the 
two most capable of which are the version of the great 
poetic drama, Boris Godunov (1918) and the limited 
edition of the skaski or folk-tale, The Golden Cockerel 
(1918). 

Pushkin made his prose debut in English with The 
Queen of Spades, which formed the thirty-eighth weekly 
number of Chambers’ Papers for the People, one of the 
many estimable productions for popular improvement de- 
signed by the ingenious brothers Chambers. These papers 
appeared in wrappered weekly and monthly parts and in 
bi-monthly volumes done up in attractive green, yellow 
and red paper boards. It was reprinted in The Living Age 
of the same year, and subsequently in the 1854 Gift of 
Friendship, one of the last of the annuals. 

The first book wholly devoted to a Pushkin story is 
J. F. Hanstein’s privately printed and incredibly bad 
translation (1859) in which the mournful mien of the fair 
lady ‘‘ denounces ”’ some secret sorrow. My own copy is 
done up in an unlettered cloth binding with gilt edges, 
and I much prefer the printed white-surfaced wrappers of 
the British Museum. However, experto crede, the book 
is extremely scarce, due obviously to the obscure publication 
and the unattractive translation. 

The next and much more competent translation is 
Russian Romance (1875), the work of a Russian lady, 
Mrs. J. Buchan Telfer (née Mouravieff), which contains 
a much fuller and better translation of The Captain’s 
Daughter and six other stories (representing the whole 
of the pseudonymous Tales by Belkin, published in 1831, 
together with The Nigger of Peter the Great, his first 
attempt. at prose fiction. Another version of The 
Captain’s Daughter, under the title Marie (the name 
of the heroine) appeared at Chicago in 1877. This story 
has been frequently retranslated into English, though, 
judged by these translations, probably very unfair to 
Pushkin, the story hardly merits so much attention. 

The Queen of Spades and Other Stories (1892) con- 
tains all the stories in Russian Romance save for The 
Captain’s Daughter, together with the name-story, two 
that had not before appeared in book form, and the prose 
version of The Gypsies already mentioned. The un- 
finished Dubrovsky was published in the same year, 
together with Gregorovitch’s New Year's Eve and 
Lermontov’s Taman, in a blue paper-boarded volume, 
Tales from the Russian, with the curious imprint—‘‘ The 
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Railway and General Automatic Library’ (1892) and 
issued in light blue paper-boards, lettered, ‘‘ Russian 
Tales. 1s.’’ Of his prose works only The Egyptian Nights, 
an unfinished story, seems to have escaped the translators. 

T. Keane’s ‘“‘ The Prose Tales of A. Poushkin’”’ (1894, 
reprinted in 1915), is the most complete volume of trans- 
lations issued, but it contains nothing that had not pre- 
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viously appeared. Strange to relate, there has appeared 
no collected edition of Pushkin in English. 

My great debt to Prince Mirsky’s scholarly and fasci- 
nating Pushkin (Routledge, 1926) is obvious, and I 
emphasise my obligation with the expectation that those 
not yet acquainted with the book will derive from it a 
pleasure equal to mine. 


CHRONOLOGY 
A. S. PUSHKIN 


1827. Notice with specimens of verse in the Foreign Review. 
1835. The Talisman and Other Poems. Translated by George 
Borrow. (St. Petersburg: Schultz & Beneze.) 
Contains The Talisman and The Mermaid, by Pushkin. 
1845. Pushkin, the Russian Poet. By Thomas Budge Shaw. 
Blackwood’'s Magazine, July-August, 1845. 
Best translations of Pushkin’s verse. 
1849. The Bakchesarvean Fountain 
and Other Poems. Trans- 


1892. Tales from the Russian. Anon. (London: Railway 
and General Automatic Library.) 
First appearance of the unfinished Dubrovsky. 
1894. The Prose Tales of A. Poushkin. Translated by T. 
Keane. (Bell.) 
Contains nine stories. 
1899. Translations from Pushkin. Translated by C. E. Turner 
(St. Petersburg and London: Sampson Low.) 
Published for the Pushkin Centenary.) 
1918. BortsGodunov. Translated by A. Hayes. (Kegan Paul.) 
The Golden Cockerel. Verse translation by N. Katkoff. 
(Beaumont.) 


lated by W. D. Lewis. 
(Philadelphia.) 

1850. The Queen of Spades. Anon. 
Chambers’s Papers for the 
People, No. 38, October, 
1850. 

1859. The Captain's Daughter. 
Translated by J. F. Han- 
stein. Printed and 
published for the author 
by F. Hollinger, Soho. 
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The Undertaker, The Stationmaster, The Moor of 
Peter the Great. 
1877. Marie. Translated by M. H. de Zielinska. (Chicago: 
Jansen, McClurg.) 
Another version of The Captain's Daughter. 
1881. Eugene Oneguine. Translated by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Spalding. (Macmillan.) 
1888. Poems. Translated by Ivan Panin. 
& Herd.) 
1892. The Queen of Spades and Other Stories. Translated by 
Mrs. Sutherland Edwards. (Chapman « Hall.) 
Contains Kirdjali, The History of the Village of Goro- 
hina and The Gypsies, which had not appeared 
in translation before, and seven other stories. 
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1834. ZAGOSKIN (M. N.). The Young Moscovite; or The 
Poles in Russia, Edited by Captain Frederick 
Chamier. 3 vols. (Cochrane & Macrone.) 

1843. MARLINSKy (pseud. A. A. BESTUZHEV). Ammalat 
Bek. Translated by Thomas Budge Shaw. Black- 
wood’s Magazine. 

1844. LazHexnikov (I. I.). The Heretic. Translated by 
Thomas Budge Shaw. 3 vols. (Edinburgh: Black- 
wood.) 
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THE PROGRESSIVE PILGRIM. By Ernest R. Banister. 5s. 
(Houghton.) 


It is one thing to venerate Bunyan’s Dream and another 
to set about writing a second “ Pilgrim’s Progress.’’ Mr. 
Banister is humble and apologetic enough about essaying 
a modern Christian’s peril-fraught progress from the City 
of Destruction to the Celestial City, but the fact remains 
that he has to be judged by the very magnitude of his 
task and the inevitable comparison it brings. 

Mr. Banister is not a Bunyan, although he has made a 
noble effort. The Pilgrim’s Progress ’’ method is fully 
adopted, and many of the familiar characters and places 
are introduced, so that he may point to the reality and 
power of Christianity, notwithstanding the scientific 
explanations of the Universe we have to-day, and to casti- 
gate twentieth century vices and tendencies. Characters 
are re-endowed with their original attributes, and Bunyan’s 
method of.combat.against worldliness has been well studied, 
but the book hardly absorbs our best attention. It is 
relatively long; it has tedium; it wanders and dodges 
about, while the author puts up ethical Aunt Sallies and 
knocks them down. But he should have a warm word for 
the risk he has taken on the Bunyan path, whether he has 
gone down under the risk or not, and some parts of his 
controversial dialogues are readable because they state 
both sides of the case. 


THE DANDY HUN. By Konstantin Maglic (late Lieutenant 
in the Austro-Hungarian Naval Air Service). Translated 
by Arthur Mayne. 6s. (John Lane.) 


The adventures and escapes of Konstantin, ‘‘ the melan- 
choly one with the high, thoughtful brow,’’ though they 
ensure him his chair in the Escaping Club, are interesting 
as much for the glamour of the pictures he draws by the 
way. He was captured by the Italians in the Adriatic and 
sent to the convict isle, Pianosa. He escaped from prison, 
travelled on buffers from Faenza to Bologna, got a ship at 
Genoa. He arrived in New York, obtained a Serbian 
passport, took ship for St. Petersburg, but was detained 
by the English at Kirkwall and imprisoned in the Alexandra 
Palace. He escaped and stowed away on a Norwegian 
ship, only to be discovered before the vessel left, and was 
again imprisoned. He had time to appreciate the view 
from Edinburgh Castle; he gives a vivid picture of War- 
time London, where as part of his escapades he pushed 
a perambulator. On the ship from America, a German 
engineer was confined in a trunk with the hope that he 
would reach the Fatherland. Drifting on the sea, almost 
certainly to death (before he was picked up by the Italians), 
he recalled a passage from ‘‘ War and Peace.’’ While he 
was testing a new model, the Adriatic finally claimed him 
in 1918. 


AUGUST, 1932 


THE PROBLEM OF THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER: 1890- 
1908. With a Survey of Policy since 1849. By G. Collin 
Davies, Ph.D.(Cantab), late Captain 2/1st K.G.O. Gurkha 
Rifles, Lecturer in Indian History School of Oriental 
Studies, University of London. 12s, 6d. net. (Cambridge 
University Press.) 


This exposition of a problem that would baffle a strategic 
Einstein is Euclidean in its lucidity. The sober lines unfold 
an enthralling tale both in outline and by-paths of imperial 
policy and local and tribal peculiarities. The ‘ forward ”’ 
policy of the nineties, the intrigues of Afghanistan, the 
relations with Russia are capably examined. Curzon, 
who loved India and the absorbing mysteries of its civilisa- 
tion, was no “ Jingo,’’ even though a frontier province 
was a direct corollary to his views. The author has put in 
many years’ work of 
research in England. 
He served through the 
Afghan War of 1919. 
The amazing hetero- 
geneity of the popula- 
tion of the Indian 
borderland, subject 
again and again to 
invasion since Alex- 
ander, is sketched at 
first-hand. An 
apologia for the oft- 
slandered Pathan, 
intensely democratic, 
and his code of 
honour, which in- 
cludes hospitality even 
to his deadliest enemy, 
shows the temper, the 
moderation of the 
whole book. The 
scientific ’’ frontier, 
which should unite 
ethnographic, 
geographical, politico- 
military consider- 
ations, is difficult to 
find. That we should 
control the Persian 
Gulf—there is strong 
comment on the arms 
traffic here prevalent 
—is of the first im- 
portance. Dr. Davies 
replies to accusations 
of Jingoism made 
against Britain. Dryly 
he says, had we been 
less merciful, less 
English, more like our predecessors in these regions, the 
Sikhs, with their wholesale slaughter, the complicated 
problem would have been less complex. 


TWO AFRICAN PLAYS. By R. F. Lloyd. 6s. (Longmans.) 


In his plays of village life in the interior, of elephant 
hunters and settlers, Mr. Lloyd makes “this beautiful 
land better known.’’ If the ‘‘ asides’’ on conditions are 
more interesting than the drama it makes for better reading. 
The old African of cheerful habit, knowing no money, no 
poverty (or uncharitableness), is dying out. The motor, 
electricity, is making vast changes. ‘‘ This land won't be 
empty for ever ”’ is almost the motive. 


CLOUDY LADDER. By Vernon Barlow. 7s. 6d. 
Cranton.) 


(Heath 


This is a mediocre study of a young man’s development, 
assisted or hindered by most of the incidents usual to the 
heroes of sentimental fiction. There is a feeling of sincerity 
in Mr. Barlow’s portrayal, but it is impossible not to 
estimate the depth of his understanding, either of people 
or in his obviously wide reading, by the triteness of his 
story. 


The Building of a Church. 
From ‘‘ The Monastic Craftsmen,” by R. E. Swartwout (Heffer). 
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THE TRUE WOMAN. By C. K. Munro. 6s. (Gerald Howe.) 


Caricature would seem to come more easily than char- 
acter drawing to the author of ‘‘ At Mrs. Beam’s.”” At 
any rate Mr. Munro's ‘‘ true woman,’’ with her refusal to 
use intelligence, to co-operate or to compromise, her lack 
of foresight, lack of interest in truth, lack of understanding 
sympathy as opposed to instinctive sympathy, etc., is a 
fearsome creature, though there is just that kernel of 
truth in most of his accusations which gives recognisability 
to the caricature. One would be prepared, then, for Mr. 
Munro to welcome the modern woman, or as he calls her, 
the male or narcissistic woman, but his attitude towards 
her is even more contemptuous. Yet reading this essay 
of his, written part humorously, partly in a spirit of ex- 
asperation, one would 
not thereby conclude 
that he is a woman 
hater. He respects 
her deep _ purposes, 
her loyalty and 
mother instinct, and 
has rediscovered for 
himself Scott’s lines : 


“OQ woman! in 
our hours of 
ease 


Uncertain, coy, 
and hard to 
please, 

When pain and 
anguish wring 
the brow, 

A ministering 
angel thou!” 


Though the ex- 
periences of a “‘ true”’ 
middle-aged woman 
are liable to possess 
“a significance, a 


mystery, a_ dignity, 
which her husband’s 
experience probably 


cannot parallel at 
all,” it is a regrettable 
fact that Mr. Munro 
is apt to find her 
dull. ‘‘ How many 
women,” he asks, 
““take middle age and 
make of it something 
distinct—something 
that has characteristics 
of its own, and is not 
merely a debased imitation of the attributes of youth ?”’ 
This is a challenge and a stimulating one. 


THE NEWGATE GARLAND: or, Flowers of Hemp. By 
W. L. Hanchant. 3s. 6d. (Desmond Harmsworth.) 

This ‘“‘ noosegay ’’ anthology of Victorian canting and 
flash literature culls flowers, in the main, of slang as used 
by literary coves, authors first, without criminality as an 
essential adjunct. Bon Gaultier; Doss Chidderdoss of 
the Pink ’Un; Henley (paraphrasing and anglicising 
Villon) ; Anon’s “ Blooming 4sthetic—a wallop-his-moke 
young man, A slosher-of-pals, A spooning-with-gals ”’ ; 
Labern’s ‘‘ wegetable shandileer,”’ candles in turnips, and 
“The Life of a Cadger,’’ in which Sal pinches the 
hired twins ‘‘ woraciously . . . and sympathy it vins ’— 
all are stylised. Fireblood, executed in 1841, the prime 
begetter so to speak of this garland, is somewhat more 
authentic. And certainly the stave ‘‘ Dartmoor for bad 
grub, but plenty of chat” is not without a touch of 
prophecy. The autobiography of a thief, written in slang, 
rings true. ‘‘ Two or three times a week I used to go to 
the Brit. in Hoxton, the Gaff in Shoreditch. I used to 
steal anything to make money to go to these places.” 
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GOOD FARE : 
Pomiane. 
Doris Langley Moore. 6s. 


A CODE OF COOKERY. By Edouard de 
Translated by Blanche Bowes and edited by 
(Gerald Howe.) 


The best tribute to this book is not so much that the 
French Academy have already crowned Monsieur de 
Pomiane’s other work, “‘ Bien Manger pour Bien Vivee.”’ 
“Good Fare ’’ has caused one reviewer to turn his women- 
folk out of the kitchen and to try his hand—successfully. 
Recipes, so simple and clearly set out, do not baffle even 
an Englishman. My Caen Tripe, one of the triumphs of 
French cookery, has already earned me something of a 
cordon bleu. Nothing of importance is neglected. Of one 
preparation the author bluntly states: ‘‘ Troublesome to 
make, I only give the recipe because I feel I ought.’ Even 
tea, and fruit preserving (this rather the province of house- 
hold management) has its corner; ‘ faisandage ’’—O 
roast hare and beetroot !—and frogs, held in such little 
esteem outside France—so much the worse for the rest 
of the world, since frogs are excellent. Rice he makes, 
and you can make, appetising. The English editor, 
inhabitant of Yorkshire, improves on his Yorkshire pudding. 
Monsieur de Pomiane lays down the basic principles of 
cookery and the technique of cooking. Cookery is an art 
and, as all the other arts, subject to evolution. The 
difference between the old cookery and his new gastro- 
technics is the difference between science and dogma. He 
writes for the economical housewives of to-day and to- 
morrow. 


RHYS DAVIES : 
(Foyles.) 

There is scarcely a better exemplar of the critique of 
contemporaries than the Mégrozian. He is sparing of 
words and does not mince matters. He is determined to 
get to the root of things, to discover what is permanent. 
So even if in this study he seems to stress, rather more than 
Mr. Davies’s canon warrants, the “ vileness ’’ of Davies’s 
men, and particularly his women, against the clean back- 
ground of the Welsh mountains, it is no superficial judg- 
ment. Credit is given to Mr. Davies’s craftsmanship, his 
debt to the conte analysed. He is a dreamer brought into 
hard contact with life. Thence springs his symbolism, 
that air of the poet manqué often apparent. Yet as a 
youth he was always “ stripping ’’ people, jotting them 
down in a penny notebook. What, Mr. Mégroz pertinently 
inquires, will he make of it all ? 


A Critical Sketch. By R. L. Mégroz. 3s. 6d, 


YUGOSLAV POPULAR BALLADS: THEIR ORIGIN AND 
DEVELOPMENT. By Dragutin Subotié. ros. 6d. (Cam- 
bridge University Press.) 

The popular epic poetry here displayed—quotation is 
rightly frequent—has been described as one of the most 
perfect examples in the genre from the artistic, realist 
and human points of view. It was the age-long struggle 
which, as was the case with our Border ballads, perpetuated 
this spontaneous creation. The art survived longest in 
gallant little Montenegro. Even in the late War, soldiers, 
round the camp-fire in the evening, would render ex- 
temporary ditties—maybe a feeble imitation of the old 
heroic songs, but yet surely more salient than “‘ Tipperary.” 
Much space is devoted to the relationship of these Ballads 
to English, German (in particular Goethe), French, Russian 
(Pushkin especially) literatures. The preface is heroically 
dated—St. George’s Day, 1932. 


THE MONASTIC CRAFTSMEN. By R. E. Swartwout. 
illustrations. 10s. 6d. (Heffer.) 

This is an ably written, well documented attempt to 
assess the value and scope of the artistic work of the 
medizval monks in Europe (north of the Alps), and particu- 
larly in Britain. The author’s plan is of reassessment, to 
give credit where credit is due. He makes out a good case 
for his contention that the monk-artist was the exception 
rather than the rule. The inspiration and traditions of the 
Church undoubtedly influenced those lay masons, archi- 
tects, sculptors and painters who were called in, to give 
of their best. Monastic life per se was by no means 
conducive to artistic expression. 


With 
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A WONDERFUL 
NEW DESK 


THOUSANDS ALREADY SOLD 


Only... £6.18. 


Surface 38 in. x 27 in. 
All British 
Oak or Mahogany 


Patent Nos. 
329255/330488 


WHAT IT IS: A oe with a disappearing action, used as a typist 
desk or a writing d 

WHAT IT HAS: 7. NEW adjustable 
Copy-holder, which allows the typist to see 
straight ahead. 
The Elevator Platform, al: 
level, takes any typewriter without being 
bolted down. 

t at eye lev 

Eye-strain and side-glancing is thus elimin. Double “ Secrytype,” £10 
ated. FOUR Capacious Drawers. 
The Patent Pedestal Shelf, instead of a clumsy extension flap. 


WHAT IT DOES: Promotes Comfort and Health. Saves one- 
ird of your typist’s time. Saves 50% space. Looks smarter than 


an ordinary Provides permanent protection for your type- 
writer, whatever size. 


AND REMEMBER : Half your office work is typing. The type- 
desk is one of the most important items of equipment. 


WE OFFER ANY APPROVED CUSTOMER 


7 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL of the “SECRYTYPE” 


The “‘SECRYTYPE” is used Bank, B.A.T., Columbia, 
G.W.R., Hovis, Mavconl, foun Und derwood, and thousands of 
T BE IN OFFICE. Write NOW. 


LTD., 
“DESK HEADQUARTERS,” 


private owners. 


OSD. 


20, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C.4. ing,Sity 
Northern Depot: 12, Church Alley, Liverpool. (Royal 1085) 


PEOPLE IN THE SOUTH. By Alan Pryce-Jones. 8s. 6d. 
(Cobden-Sanderson.) 


Mr. Pryce-Jones has returned from a visit to South 
America, and this travel book is the result. But it is very 
different from most travel books. In his endeavour to 
leave a clear, living impressian of South America on the 
mind of the reader, the author entirely obliterates himself 
in the first person, the daily incidents of his journey, his 
subjective emotions and experiences. Such altruism is not 
unrewarded. Mr. Pryce-Jones has produced three stories 
of great beauty and delicacy of feeling. They are about 
people who live in Chile, Brazil and Ecuador, people the 
author has created to populate the landscape—the barren, 
uncommunicative landscape of the travel books. By making 
these people live and speak seemed the only way to con- 
vey the impressions he received of the countries he visited. 


PURELY FOR PLEASURE. By Elinor Mordaunt. 8s. 6d. (Secker.) 
Mrs. Mordaunt apologises politely for not being able to 
write a ‘“‘ proper”’ travel book, and we forgive her easily 
forthat. Weare delighted that she should range arbitrarily 
from Habafia to Bankok; but she might have used her 
novelist’s powers of selection as well as observation as she 
wandered. There is certainly a great number of good 
stories and striking impressions. But the book as a whole 
is too diffuse. The foreword—about sailors—is an almost 
embarrassing display of sentimentalism. W. B. 
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Correspondence 


Highbrow and Lowbrow 
SIR, 

The greater part of Mr. Fyfe’s letter is so just and so 
sound that the only answer is a note of agreement. His 
fourth paragraph however contains what is surely a mis- 
conception. 

Mr. Fyfe contends that ‘“‘ those who write only for 
money are the pets of the publishers, and those who make 
eccentricity their aim the darlings of the critics.” In 
fact things do not work out that way. Just as in life 
people whose sole aim is happiness fail to gain their end, 
so writers who think only of the reward in money or 
notoriety miss their goal. 

Sincerity is essential for material or notorious, no less 
than for artistic success. It is not because they write 
only for money that the authors of best-sellers are the 
pets of the publishers, or any artist in urgent need (as 
most of them are) could win relief by easy and legitimate 
means. The secret lies in the fact that the author of 
the best-seller has a mass-mind, so that when he expresses 
himself he produces what appeals to the multitude. Why 
one fails where another succeeds is impossible to say ; 
not even the most experienced publisher can tell before- 
hand whether a book is likely to be a popular success. 

So again we are not entitled to suggest that the high- 
brows write solely for the sake of notoriety. Their eccen- 
tricities are innate. They attract attention because their 
nonsense suits the critics’ nonsense. Why, it is again 
impossible to guess. 

Yours, etc., 
London, W.4. G. A. 
SIR, 

There is definitely a small company called highbrow 
who delight in the rebellious creations of our modern 
artists. They, apart from their artistic tendencies, live, 
eat and drink in the odour of oddness, eschewing the grosser, 
easier habits of the friendly majority. Many of these 
highbrows are themselves creators, active disciples of the 
wild criers in the wilderness; but, alas! not having the 
fervour of more orthodox religion, they do not want to 
leave their cosy desert, where they shout to the gods 
and are heard; aye, sometimes answered. Noli me 
tangere! But the great lazy public, bless °em, are much 
too busy being pushed about the streets of Babylon by 
charioteers such as Priestley, Mr. Deeping and the erotic 
lady novelists, to want to touch the unapproachables. 

Why must the Corelli be gibed at? Her failings lay 
in emotional flamboyancy, but she always put over the 
many heavenly messages her Stratford Muse gave her. 

Yours, etc., 
W. A. RATHKEY. 
14, Oxford Road, 
London, N.W.6. 


SIR, 

This bottling, Jabelling and shelving of authors has bad 
effects, and silly mistakes are made, and once made, nothing 
seems to be able to alter the label. Think of the pairs, 
** Dickens and Thackeray,”’ ‘‘ Hadyn and Mozart,”’ ‘‘ Bach 
and Handel’’; the wretched artists labelled (sometimes 
self-labelled) ‘“‘ the Lake Poets,”’ ‘‘ the Augustans,”’ ‘‘ the 
Pre-Raphaelites,’’ or the numerous workers shelved together 
over the succinct label ‘‘ 1890.”’ 

Mr. Fyfe is surely right to protest against three more 
shelves being put up, but why must he spoil his case by 
concentrating upon the labels and not on the wood ? 
All that need be done, in order to please Mr. Fyfe, is to 
alter ‘‘ highbrow” to ‘‘ writers with ulterior motives,’ 
“* middlebrows ”’ to “‘ readable,’”’ and ‘‘ lowbrows ”’ to ‘‘ for 
the almost totally uneducated.” 

Yours, etc., 
RowLey MILE. 


Reigate. 
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Douglas Goldring and D. H. Lawrence 


SIR, 


Mr. Douglas Goldring has pointed out to us that the 
account of the People’s Theatre Society and the Plays for 
a ‘‘ People’s Theatre ”’ series given on pages 127-8 of “‘ The 
Savage Pilgrimage,’’ by Catherine Carswell, recently pub- 
lished Dy us, is capable of a construction reflecting on his 
good faith. Mrs. Carswell assures us that no such reflection 
was intended, and that she set down the facts in so far as 
they were within her knowledge to explain in its natural 
order in her narrative an incident in D. H. Lawrence’s 
literary history. But in view of Mr. Goldring’s objections 
and additional facts communicated by him, from which it 
would appear that Lawrence’s annoyance was due to a 
misunderstanding of the situation, Mrs. Carswell has 
rewritten the passage and expresses her deep regret (with 
which we as publishers associate ourselves) that there 
should have been even the appearance of a suggestion 
that Mr. Goldring did not act in perfect good faith. 

Yours, etc., 
Cuatto & WINDUs. 
97 & 99, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2. 


The Late John Freeman 
SIR, 

It is proposed to collect a volume of the late John Free- 
man’s letters for publication. If readers of THE BooKMAN 
have any letters likely to be of interest to the general 
public, will they kindly send copies or originals to Mrs. 
G. Freeman, 224, Anerley Road, S.E.20. 

If originals are sent, copies will be made, and the originals 
returned as soon as possible. 

Yours, etc., 
G. FREEMAN. 
224, Anerley Road, S.E.20. 


Incredibility in ‘ Thrillers” 
SIR, 


Now that the writing of detective stories has become 
a lesser British industry, THE Bookman might, for the 
better discipline of authors, invite ‘‘ fans ’”’ to submit for 
publication the least credible of the incidents encountered 
in their daily reading. 

For example Mr. John Rhode, in his otherwise clever 
** Mystery at Greycombe Farm,” makes the murderer place 
the corpse in a hogshead with forty-six gallons of petrol ; 
hoist this cargo upon a barrow run on “ one of those wheels 
fitted with a Dunlop pneumatic type”; wheel this load 
on a March evening a distance “ certainly short of four 
miles’ along ‘‘a secondary road with no houses upon 
it’; drug a dog; open a cider store; change his hogs- 
head for one full of cider ; and wheel the second cask four 
miles home again, emptying some of the contents in a 
ditch on the way back. 

Is there a four-mile stretch of secondary road without 
houses on it anywhere in this country ? Would a member 
of the class who dress for dinner (to which this murderer 
belongs) risk running a wheelbarrow, even although it were 
pneumatic-tyred, along such a road for eight miles? If 
he did, what would he, one of the ‘‘ County,’’ say to anyone 
whom he chanced to meet on the way ? 

Mr. Rhode will require to be a great deal more cautious 
than this if he ever takes up crime as a career. And, by 
the way, where is the London club to which the nearest 
post office is in E.C.4 ? 

Yours, etc., 


JoHN PEREGRINE. 


27, Gloucester Street, Warwick Square, S.W.1. 
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Lancashire or Yorkshire? 


To the Editor of THE BooKMAN 
SIR, 


In your note on J. B. Priestley’s new novel, appearing 
in the July number of THE BooKMAN, you say that “‘ Rams- 
bottom, the northern business man—a Lancashire man— 
is so obviously a Yorkshireman.”’ 

Like you, I do not wish to revive the ancient feud of 
the Roses, but I would like to see the subject discussed 
more fully. 

I am a Lancashire man by birth, with at least one York- 
shire grandparent, but for the last thirteen years I have 
been resident in Bradford. In addition, I came into 
contact, during the War, with scores of men from both 
counties. I mention these facts to show that I have had 
plenty of opportunities to observe the characteristics of 
the people on both sides of the Pennines. 

My conclusions are not final even yet, but I am always 
being reminded not of the differences, but of the likenesses 
between a Lancashire lad and a Yorkshireman. I have 
read aloud for a good old type of Lancashire—my own 
father—many of the “ Jess Oakroyd’”’ passages in ‘‘ The 
Good Companions,”’ but I have read them in the Lancashire 
dialect and not as written. When one does that, I should 
say that there is nothing in the character of Oakroyd 
which makes him Yorkshire rather than Lancashire. 

I should be prepared to say that there is a common type 
to be found in the moorland area of the Pennines. A South 


countryman could be dropped at many places in Lan- © 


cashire, and I am sure he wouldn’t know, from observation 
of the people, that he was not in Yorkshire. 

However, if your observation has reference to Rams- 
bottom’s speech, and not his character, there is no room 
for any controversy. The Yorkshire dialect is one thing 
and the Lancashire dialect is another. 


Yours, etc., 
H. Ho ct. 
156, Westfield Lane, 
Idle, 
Bradford. 


gth July, 1932. 


THE BOOKMAN 


IN THOSE DAYS : 


Book Topics a generation ago 


(From THE Bookman,” AuGustT, 1897) 
“Rupert of Hentzau 


Mr. Anthony Hope has now finished the sequel to “ The 
Prisoner of Zenda.’’ The few who have been privileged 
to hear parts of it declare that it is by far the finest thing 
he has yet done. 

A Literary Pub ’’ Changes Hands 

“Jack Straw’s Castle’’ at Hampstead, which has so 
many literary associations connected with Dickens, 
Thackeray, Du Maurier and Lord Leighton, has changed 
hands recently for £34,500. An inscription on the lowest 
of a flight of steps leading up to its main door records 
that it is on a level with the cross on the dome of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 

Hall Caine finishes ‘“‘ The Christian ’’ 

I am writing this month from Greeba Castle in the Isle 
of Man. The great forthcoming literary event is, of course, 
the publication of Mr. Hall Caine’s book, ‘‘ The Christian,”’ 
and this it is which has brought me so many hundred 
miles north. By each post packets of letters about ‘‘ The 
Christian ’’ come in, either of inquiry as to the date of its 
publication, or of enthusiastic eulogy of the part already 
published and read. 

As for Mr. Hall Caine, his colossal labour on this book 
will at last be terminated when he has read a final set of 
proofs. Those who are familiar with Mr. Caine’s methods 
of work, and know how great is his conscientiousness, will 
sympathise with him in the emotion with which on the last 
page of the MS. of ‘‘ The Christian ’”’ he has written under 
“The End ”’ the words ‘‘ Thank God!”’ I have this sheet 
before me as I write, and strong as my temptation as a 
chroniqueur is to-reveal the striking dénouement of the 
story, I am under promise not to do so. Beneath the 
“Thank God!”’ is the following note: ‘‘ The writing of 
the final version of ‘ The Christian ’ was begun on Sunday, 
July 26th, 1896, It was finished Tuesday, July 13th, 
1897”’; and underneath this is the exclamation: ‘‘ Yet 
now I shall not know what to do with myself ! ’’—a feeling 
which must come to most authors—except Zola—at the 
end of each prolonged task. R. H. SHERARD. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS FOR AUGUST 


Epigrams on a Diversity of Subjects 


Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate 
sheet bearing name and address of sender) must be received 
by the Editor not later than September 12th. A competitor 
may enter for all the Competitions, but must cut out the 
coupon and send this with each answer or group of answers, 
and address envelope : 


“The Prize Page,’ THE Bookman, St. Paul’s House, 
Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


Competitors must please keep copies of their MSS., 
as the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


THE PRIZES OFFERED THIS 
MONTH ARE: 


Owing to the popularity of four-lined epigrams 
among contributors, the Competition Editor is offering 
this month three prizes of HALF A GUINEA each for 
the best four-lined epigrams to serve : 


I.—For inscription on the new 3} per cent. (Con- 
verted) War Loan Scrip. 


II.—For an epitaph on a professional sword-swallower 
who was choked by a fish bone. 


III.—For a sub-title to Thomas Derrick’s cartoon 
in this number of THE BoOKMAN. 


Other prizes offered are : . 


IV.—Ha.LF a Guinea for the best contribution in not 
more than two hundred and fifty words to a 
proposed symposium on “ Books I Have Never 
Read,” as suggested in Miss Elyn Walshe’s 
article in this number. 


V.—TuHREE NEw Books for the best quotation from 
twentieth century English poetry applicable to 
any book advertised in this number. 


VI.—TuHE BooKMAN will be sent post free for twelve 
months to the sender of the best suggestion 
for a competition. 


“ For the Writers of To-morrow’’ will be continued 
next month. 
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Results of June Competitions 


I.—One Gutnea for the best True Portrait of Any 
Near Relative, written in heroic couplets in 
the manner of Pope, is awarded to L. V. Up- 
ward, of 14, Lyndhurst Road, Hampstead, 
N.W.3, for the following : 


A FRAGMENT FROM 
THE ANTHEAD 


A wild, tempestuous niece of thirteen years, 
Who the fair name of Herrick’s heroine bears,* 
I sing, despite her loud protesting groans, 
Her peevish threats and disingenuous moans. tf 
With care as lavish as, with cash, a Scot, 

Each day she owns to little things forgot, 

A pencil lost, a book that’s left behind ; 

But ever summons from her her fertile mind 
A specious reason for the oversight, 

And deems reproof unwarranted or trite. 
Ne’er still, possessed of boundless energy, 
Renowned for shrill, confused loquacity, 

She yields to none when deviltry is rife, 

And shows extraordinary zest for life. 

Withal, ambitious to deserve the bays 

Awarded on Commemoration Days, 

Still more the honours of the playing-field, 
She labours, pen and cricket bat to wield 

To best advantage, with great industry, 
Defiant of her treacherous memory. 

No man she fears, but heavens! how she falls 
A-trembling when the Mistress of St. P. l’st 
Arraigns her for some major heedlessness, 
And bids the miscreant maid her ways redress ! 


We also highly commend the entries of C. E. J. 
Capern (Oxted), Gordon Simpson (York), Mrs. Evelyn 
C. Gough (London, S.W.), G. B. Attwell (London, W.), 
B. E. Stanley (Keighley), W. A. Rathkey (London, 
N.W.), Francis Spite (Harrow), Stewart A. Ogilvie 
(Glasgow). 


II.—HatrF A GuINeEA for the best short letter in reply 
to Mr. Hamilton Fyfe’s ‘‘ Letter to the Editor ” 
has been awarded to J. H. Gibbs, ‘‘ Threeways,”’ 
Farnham Common, Bucks, for the following : 

To Hamilton Fyfe, Esq. 
SIR, 

It is strange to find a bird so experienced as you are 
so palpably confusing straight issues. 

After castigating the editor in some two hundred and 
fifty words for following Mrs. Leavis in the acceptance of 
highbrows and lowbrows as separate and distinct types, 
you forthwith proceed to differentiate between them 
yourself! ‘‘ Those who can distinguish for themselves 
what is true and beautiful from what is exaggerated, 
over-coloured, fanciful, sentimental,” is as goqd a definition 
of highbrows as anyone could desire, and marks them 
off clearly from the majority of men which consists of 
lowbrows with a possible sprinkling nowadays of middle- 
brows. 

It is quite immaterial to the issues raised in the editorial 
article whether the attributes of a highbrow are wholly 
inborn or are to be acquired by anyone by constant practice, 
nor does it matter whether merit can be claimed for being 
one. Your analogy of the tea-taster is not entirely con- 
vincing, but whether you are correct in your assumptions 
or not, the fact remains that there are people ‘‘ who can 
distinguish . . .”” and those who cannot, and the former 
are commonly and conveniently designated ‘‘ highbrows.”’ 


* The particular heroine here referred to would seem 
to be Anthea.” 

+ Upon being informed of the honour which it was 
the author’s intention to bestow upon her, the subject 
of the poem raised, it appears, some hypocritical objections. 

t This is believed to be a school for young ladies, situate 
in the purlieus of Hammersmith. 
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These are, as you say, necessarily few, but they are 
conspicuous in inverse proportion to their number. This 
is by no means due to the superior powers of discrimination 
which they possess and display, but to something quite 
different. They are often surprised, annoyed, perplexed 
and frightened by the inability of the reading public 
of to-day—in other words the whole mass of lowbrows— 
to see true values as they see them. These motions are 
wont to disturb their minds and produce a confusion 
which engenders the inferiority complex to which Mr. 
Williamson alludes. It is this complex which has led so 
many of the most gifted, from Byron to D. H. Lawrence, 
into ill-considered and unbalanced revolt against the 
prevailing codes of morals and good taste—mistakenly they 
have adopted shocking tactics as shock tactics. 

It follows that it is necessary to discriminate carefully 
between the books which highbrows naturally write, and 
these others which are distorted by exasperation and 
bewilderment. It is among the former that absolutely 
and intrinsically the best books are found, but the latter 
are likeliest to attain wide and immediate popularity— 
such is popular taste. This distinction you do not appear 
to have taken into account, and therefore the second 
part of your letter adds as little to a serious discussion 
of the matter as the first. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. H. G. Grpss. 

We also specially commend the letters of Y. E. 
Battiscombe (Weston-super-Mare), G. Davis (Dublin), 
Mannington Sayers (Monmouth), John E. Woods 
(Coventry), Fred Urquhart (Edinburgh), Lucy M. A. 
Bruce (Crayford), V. A. Ralph (Folkestone), Wray 
Hunt (Bexhill), N. M. Gibbs (Westward Ho!). 


III.—TurREE New Books for the best quotation from 
twentieth century English poetry applicable to 
any book advertisedin this number are awarded 
to Ann R. Glass, 25, Jordan Lane, Edinburgh, 
for the following : 

MONEY POWER. By FRED HENDERSON. 
(Allen & Unwin.) 
““T saw him buy three pints of stout.” 
JAMEs STEPHENS, The Market. 


We also select for printing : 
SIDELIGHTS ON LONDON AND NEWER YORK. 
By G. K. CHEsTERTON. (Sheed & Ward.) 
““T am aware of the damp souls of housemaids 
Sprouting despondently at area gates.” 
T. S. Extot, Morning at the Window. 
(Miss) C. Drywood, 68, Wellclose Grove, Leeds, 
Yorks. 
THE RETURN OF BULL-DOG DRUMMOND. 
By ‘“ Sapper.’’ (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
““He came back once, and again and again.” 
J. C. Squire, To a Bull-dog. 
(Miss) B. E. Stanley, 6, Henry Street, Keighley. 


IV.—TuHE Bookman will be sent post free for twelve 
months to G. B. Attwell, 33, Airedale Avenue, 
W.4. 


FOR THE WRITERS OF TO-MORROW. 

The prize for the June Competition is awarded to Gordon 
Simpson, Bootham Grange, York. 

Certificates of merit have also been sent to Joyce Wood- 
house (Brundall), Lucy M. A. Bruce (Crayford), W. A. 
Rathkey (London, N.W.), Yvonne Hallam (Nottingham). 


CROSSWORD No. 20. 


The prize is awarded to Greville E. Matheson, “‘ Bos- 
kerris Vean,’’ Carbis Bay, Cornwall, for the following 
clue : 

Very slippery fellows, according to Plautus “ an- 
guilla est, elabitur.”’ 


The following are also highly commended: Rev. 
J. H. Pearce (Hadleigh), Dr. Avril (London, N.W.), 
J. G. Jeremy (London, N.W.), C. M. Fairclough (Harro- 
gate). 
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CROSSWORD No. 22 


Solution to Crossword XX 
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BYRON By ProcrustTEs 


A prize of one guinea will be sent to the sender of a correct solution 
who supplies the best clue to 6 down. 


CLUEs ACROSS: 


1. “‘ His cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold.” 
9. Curtail 35. 
10. Begin 24. 
12. He said ‘‘ Choose one of those two altars.”’ 
14. Byron called Don Juan two of these sailors. 
15. ‘* Not thou, vain lord of wantonness and... ., 
Whom slumber soothes not.’’-—(The Corsair. ) 
17. Begin 13. 
18. Jumble 27. 
20. Irap: “ Wherefore wilt thou wander thus 
To add thy silence to the silent night, 
And lift thy tearful eye unto the stars ? 
They cannot . . . thee.” 
22. Pronoun. 
23. ‘‘ And one... for a mast, which a young lad 
Threw in by good luck over the ship's rails.” 
24. The Doge “ will start up from his chair, then pause, 
And seat himself again, and fix his gaze 
Upon some... 
25. “‘ And in the sky the stars are... 
And on the wave is deeper blue.’’—(Parisina.) 
26. ‘*’Twas in November, but I’m not so sure 
About the day, the . . .’s more obscure.” 
27. ‘‘ Although she told him in good modern Greek, 
With an Ionian accent low and sweet, 
That he was faint, and must not talk, but... .” 
28. Behead 15. 
29. “‘ Yet, yet, Jehovah! yet withdraw thy . . 
Of wrath, and pity thine own world’s despair ! 1” 
30. Behead 11. 
32. ‘“‘ The wood was pass’d; ‘twas more than noon, 
But chill the . . ., although in June.” 
33. “‘My.. . with uncouth noises rang, 
My heart began once more to thrill.” 
34. “‘ The sun-flower of the island daughters.”’ 
35. ‘‘ The days of comedy are gone, alas, 
When Congreve’s fool could . . . with Moliére’s béte.”’ 
37. Curtail 35. 
38. To add it to 37 would make it worse. 
39. Curtail 42. 
41. ‘* We, we shall view the deep’s salt sources . . 
Until one element shall do the work 
Of all in chaos.’”’ (With 48.) 


42. This Peruvian, rearranged, would form the offspring re- 


ferred to in the clue to 2 down. 


“That happiness for man—the hungry sinner !|— 
Since (2) ... . apples, much depends on dinner.” 


45. 
47- 
48. 


49. 


Behead him whose “‘ Lament ’’ was written in 1817. 
The heart of 38 down. 


* River that rollest by the ancient walls 
Where dwells the lady of my love.” 


Its castled crag ‘‘ Frowns o’er the wide and winding Rhine.” 


CLuEs Down: 


to 


She said : 
‘Let me not see my a fall into 
The snares beyond the walls of Paradise, 
Which e’en in Paradise destroyed his parents.” 
‘Great Nature’s . . ., whose deep stream rises higher 
Than Egypt’s river.” 
Character in ‘‘ Sardanapalus.”’ 
“It is a curse 
To understand, not feel thy lyric flow, 
To comprehend, but never love thy verse.” 
Byron took some Hints from him. 

Byron’s name for Harrow. 

Curtail a character in ‘‘ Werner.” 

““ His queen, the garden queen, his Rose, 

Unbent by winds, unchill’d by snows, 
Far from the winters of the . . .”,-—(The Giaour.) 

*“*To mark a friend’s remains these stones arise ; 

I never knew but one, and here he lies.”’ 

Byron's authority for saying that Casar wore a laurel 
wreath in order to hide his baldrfess. 

Come in again to provide an anagram for this adjective 
signifying the domain of both mortals and spirits 
in Heaven and Earth.” 

“Did not the . . . Musico Cazzani 

Sing at my heart six months at least in vain ?”’ 
—(Don Juan.) 

Anah’s term of address for Aholibamah. 

Jumble the poet’s name for Lady Charlotte Harley, to 
whom he dedicated the first canto of one of his poems. 

JAPHET: ““ My sire! 

Earth’s seed shall not expire ; 
Only the . . . shall be put away 
From day.” 

A god who had much influence upon Byron. 

A chief of the Morea who gives his name to a poem. 

““*Twas on a Grecian autumn’s gentle eve, 

Childe Harold hail’d Leucadia’s . . . afar.” 

“Did ye not hear it ?—No; ‘twas but the wind, 

Or the . . . rattling o’er the stony street.” 
‘‘ Not yet—not yet— .. . pauses on the hill, 
The precious honr of parting lingers still.” 


Crossword No. 22 
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THE BOOKMAN 


THE NEW SEASON’S NEWEST NOVELS 


“I congratulate Mr. John Buchan on having scored another success in the 
uncanny borderland territory he describes with such intimate conviction.” 


Punch. 


So joyous an adventure that it might have happened to the Scarlet Pimpernel himself. 


Seccet Lives by Benson 


“The merriest entertainment that you could ask for in a holiday time.”— 
Ralph Straus in the Sunday Times. 


The Retucn of 


“We rejoice to find Bull-Dog Drummond once more in bad company—among 
a choice set of scoundrels.”"—Norman England in the Star. 


Safe 


“Mr. Dornford Yates’ practised touch.... Excitement in plenty.... He never 
over-paints his heroines.... So entertaining a romance.”--The Times Literary 
Supplement. 


We bespeak attention for Bridget Lowry as a novelist of distinction. 


ALL THE 
ABOVE BOOKS 
7/6 NET EACH 
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THE NEW SEASON’S NEWEST NOVELS | 


A modern traveller’s tale by the author of “Harilek.” 


A first novel which breathes a wholly delightful atmosphere of friendliness. 


The the Chase Waye 


Cecil Waye’s new Christopher Perrin story—“I can’t help feeling some 
curiosity as to his identity. Why, he’s the most dangerous person in Europe. 
What’s his name? ‘Christopher Perrin,’.he whispered: hoarsely.” 


“There is real charm and distinction in Jean Oliver Riddell’s story of the 
Galloway country! Entirely charming” says the Scotsman. 


Rainbow at hight by Neca Keut 
A day of surprises in Sussex with the Pennycooks. “This amusing and 
vivacious novel is most entertaining.”"—Yorkshire Observer. 


Sophia Cleugh 


“The French Revolution is a fertile ground for the writer of historical novels, 
but the uproar and tragedy of that dreadful time can still interest and thrill 
when it is described by such an accomplished author as Sophia Cleugh.”— 
Church of England Newspaper. 


ALL THE 
ABOVE BOOKS 
7/6 NET EACH 
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